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Giving up Little One principle of the Christian life 
for Much is to count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ. In each 
deprivation or loss, we may ask, “ What is this want 
or deprivation in comparison with the higher excel- 
lency?” The answer may be given by our own en- 
lightened judgment, or we may be made aware that 
something we possess is antagonistic to the greater 
excellency by the fact of its withdrawal by God him- 
self. Each concrete case is brought to the bar of the 
great principle that the lower must be given up for 
the higher, and there adjudged. 


a 


“ Duty not Measured What ought to be done must be 

by Ability’ done. The fact that a duty seems 
impossible is only an added reason for its doing. Dr. 
Bushneli’s sermon cntitled “ Duty not Measured by 





. undesirableness of it. 








Ability,” from the text: “Give ye them to eat,” 
forcefully emphasizes this truth. There was a mul- 
titude to be fed. When the disciples suggested that 
it was impossible to get the bread for their feeding, 
Jesus commanded that they be fed; and they were 
fed. If we only attempted the possible, we should 
often fail of even trying to do our best work. He 
who makes our duty a duty can be depended on to 
make possible the impossible. Have fuith in God, 
and show your faith by your “works. 


on 


“« Myself’ or “the Between wanting our own way and 

Right" ? wanting the best way there is a great 
gulf fixed. “ He always wants to have his own way,” 
was the comment recently passed upon a certain char- 
acter. But,“ No,” was the reply, “he does not care 
to have his way, except in so far as, having carefully 
weighed a matter, he has become convinced of the 
right way, and adopted it as his own.” A vital dif- 
ference exists in the structure of character, accord- 
ing to the emphasis which one puts on right or on 
self. Many a person persists in having things done 
in a certain way simply because it has been his way, 
although it may have been a mere haphazard deci- 
sion, and he may, indeed, long since have seen the 
So far as words are concerned, 
there is not much difference between saying “the 
right way is my way” and “my way is the right 
way.” But it means a large difference of spirit 
whether one emphasizes the adjective “ right,” or the 
pronoun “ my.” 


Oo 


Whet Ger The best compliment that we can 
Disapproval may pay some things or persons is to say 
— that we do not approve of them. 

That which we do not approve of may have the right 
to disapprove of us also. “ Who can tell what just 
criticisms the cat may be passing on us beings of 
wider speculation?” asks George Eliot. A new 
method of work may be presented to us, or a new 
course of study, it may be, or a new person may be 
called to fill an official position, under whom we are 
to serve. We have not been used to either that sort 
of method or that sort of person, so we disapprove of 
them ; but this disapproval is no proof of their unde- 
sirableness. New ideas, new methods, new voices, 
new gestures, new doctrines, grate harshly on us. It 
is natural that they should, oftentimes they ought to, 
for it is just as true that we are grating harshly on 
them. An inverted aspect of things seems really 
preposterous to us, and so it should. But that may 
mean that we ourselves have been preposterous. We 
have so settled down, and warmed the bed of circum- 
stances into a comfortable hollow just to fit ourselves, 
that we do not like to be disturbed. We are no wild 
prairie, or howling wilderness, it is true; we are a 
most respectable garden. Here comes some one, or 
something, in the guise of a slashing pioneer. We 
cannot see ourselves and our work a subject for the 
pathfinder. Our ideas and methods were finished 
long ago. They are complete ; all that we need is to 
have them carried out. This new comer is not in 
full dress, and is stumbling all over our lovely culti- 
vation. Shall we tangle his way for him by criti- 
cism, or shall we strive with him te make his new 


path easy? Shall we obs‘ruct him, or aid him? “ All 
new movements are open te criticism,” says Thring, 
“there must be mistakes ; never be discouraged by 
that ; pathfinders of necessity get a little mud. It is 
very possible to be too clean. Shame on the pioneer 
whom his tailor would praise!” Open to criticism? 
Yes, of course; but open to encouragement and 
ready-handed help also. Not all new things, or new 
comers in official places, are the best. But one evi- 
dence that they may be so is that we do not exactly 
like them. 


CAS 


Mission of Tribulation 


E CONNECT with the term “tribulation ” the 
severest kind of disti¥ss, of suffering, of afflic- 
tion. Yet the word “tribulation” is chiefly used in the 
Bible as expressive of a divinely sent, or a divinely 
permitted, state of trial, which may tend to the spir- 
itual welfare of those who endure it patiently, or 
who improve it wisely. It behooves us, therefore, to . 
éonsider carefully the nature and mission of tribula- 
tion, in order that we may know when we are in 
tribulation, and why; what eeensasiry is, and what 
is its mission. 

Tribulation, as the term is employed in the Bible, 
means distress, or affliction, or trial, especially as 
growing out of straitness or pressure which hinders 
progress as one is, and makes it’ necegsary for one to 
give up much that one would like to carry on with- 
out yielding. The root idea of the Hebrew word in 
the Old Testament which is translated “ tribulation,” 
and it is mueh the same with the correspondent Greek 
word in the New Testament, is that of squeezing or 
pressing, as between the walls of a rough and jagged 
rocky pass. It seems to be like an enemy opposing 
one’s movements and seeking one’s destruction. Yet 
the call is constantly made, in the Bible, on believers, 
to persevere through this straitened passage, and to 
endure this unpleasant pressure, in the hope of gain 
from it by God’s blessing. 

Jesus declares to his followers as he foretells their 
future: “ In the world ye have tribulation [or severe 
pressure]: but be of good cheer; I have overcome 
the world.” The assurance to believers, after his 
resurrection and aséension, was “that through many 
tribulations [or distresses] we must enter into the 
kingdom of God.” The apostolic injunction is: “ Let 
us also rejoice in our tribulations [or afflictions]: 
knowing that tribulation [or straitness] worketh 
patience; and patience, probation; and probation, . 
hope: and hope putteth not to shame; because the 
love of God hath been shed abroad in our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit which was given unto us.” 
The idea in these uses of the word translated “ tribu- 
lation” evidently is that of a God-permitted pressure, 
that may, by his blessing, work for good. This is the 
Bible idea; now how is that indicated, or expressed, 
in the English word “ tribulation ” ? 

As to the history and significance of this word, 
Archbishop Trench says forcefully : “We all know 
in a general way that this word, which occurs not 
seldom in Scripture and in the [Church of England] 
Liturgy, means affliction, sorrow, anguish ; but it is 
quite worth our while to know how it means this, and 
to question ‘tribulation ’ a little closer. It is derived 




































from the Latin ‘ tribulum,’ which was the threshing 
instrument or harrow whereby the Roman husband- 
man separated the corn from the husks, and ‘tribu- 
latio’ in its primary significance of the act was this 
separation.” — 

“So far as to the primitive figure of speech. 
But some Latin writer of the Christian Church 
appropriated the word and image for the setting 
forth of a higher truth; and sorrow, distress, and 
adversity being the appointed means for the sepa- 
oF } rating in men of whatever in them was light, trivial, 
y and poor, frem the solid and the true, their chaff 

* from their wheat, he therefore called these sorrows and 

trials ‘ tribulations,’ —threshings, that is, of the inner 

‘spiritual man, without which there could be no fitting 

him for the heavenly garner.” It is also said, as to this 

signification: “ This deeper religious use of the word 

‘tribulation’ was unknown to classicai antiquity, 
belonging exclusively to the Christian writers.” 
Trench quotes, in illustration of this truth, the 

following lines by “ George Wither, a prolific versi- 

fier, and occasionally a poet, of the seventeenth 
 eentury.” 


“Till from the straw the flail the corn doth beat, 
Until the chaff be purgéd from the wheat, 
Yea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear, 
The richness of the flour will scarce =ppear. 
So, till men’s persons great afflictions touch, 
If worth be found, their worth is not so much, 
Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
4 That value which in threshing they may get. 
B For till the bruising flails of God’s corrections 
Have threshé.1 out of us our vain affections ; 
Till those corrections which do misbecome us 
Are by thy sacred Spirit winnowed from us; 
Until from us the straw of worldly treasures, 
Till all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures, 
" Yea, till his flail upon us he doth Jay, 
To thresh the husk of this our flesh away ; 
And leave the soul uncovered ; nay, yet more, 
Till God shall make our very spirit poor, 
We shall not up to highest wealth aspire; 
But then we shall ; and that is my desire.” 



























































The idea of tribulation, therefore, is that of sepa- 
ration for purposes of cleansing, of purifying, of 
refining: In this sense it includes, not merely thresh- 
ing, but winnowing, separating the grain from the husk 
on the stalk, and again the grain from the chaff of 
the husk. It includes also the idea of refining by fire, 
separating the pure metal from the worthless dross ; 
of purifying by water, washing away the sand and 
loam from the atoms and nuggets of gold ; of press- 
ing out the blood of the grape in the wine-press, and 
the rich oil from the olive in the oil-press, It in- 
cludes also the process of the parent’s ox the teacher’s 

* rod in chastisement, for purposes of training,—as, 
indeed, is indicated in the term “thrashing,” or 
“threshing,” in the home or the school-room, as a 
means of discipline; thrashing the bad out of the 
boy in order to leave the good by itself. 

In this view of tribulation it is that we are to 
rejoice in every process of purifying and separation 
by which we are to become spiritually refined and 
uplifted. It was in this aspect of the mission of the 
Messiah that John the Baptist proclaimed: “He 
shall baptize you with [or in] the Holy Spirit and 
with [or in] fire: whose fan is in his hand, and he will 

. throughly cleanse his thresbing-floor ; and he will 

_ gather his wheat into the garner, but the chaff he 
will burn up with unquenchable fire.” —- 


“ Thou Searcher of all hearts, look down and see, 
Not if the chaff doth most abound in me, 
But if there be a tithe of grace for thee. 


“ My lying down, my path, my ways, how poor; 
My wasted moments’ husks bestrew my floor, 
Yet still thou searchest by the garner door. 


“ Content 'o stoop, if so upon the ground 
* “One grain of trust, one ear of love, be found ; 
So doth thy patience, dearest Lord, abound.” 


Tribulation. is our normal conditior in our present 
state. Our Saviour promises it to us, while we are in 
the world; and that promise no follower of his will 








‘angels, and the elders, and the living creatures, all on 
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ever say Jesus has failed to make good. We are all 
to be under pressure from the flail and the fan and 
the fire and the press, from the plow and the harrow 
and the sickle. If we are without tribulation, there, 
is to us no harvest and no garner. We might as well 
have never lived as to be without the process that 
separates the good from the bad, the precious from 
the worthless. God be praised for tribulation and 
its results ! 


“~ us 's; 


The Hebrew and Greek Bible words generally translated 
“sacrifice” mean “to slaughter,” or to pour out the 
blood, or the life, of a victim, as a holy offering. Yet 
there is another Hebrew word similarly translated which 
means simply an “ offering,” bloody or unbloody, includ- 
ing prayer. Strictly speaking, therefore, any gift to God, 
even the gift of prayer or praise or love, is a sacrifice, But 
such an offering may be given cheerfully or grudgingly, 
and we are so accustomed to give to God grudgingly that 
we have an idea that there must be something of that 
nature, of a grudgingly given gift, in every sacrifice, 
Apparently this idea is in the mind of a Pennsylvania 
teacher, who write<: 


“ Blest be thy dew, and blest thy frost, 
And happy I to be so crost, 
And cured by crosses at thy cost. 
“The dew doth cheer what is distrest ; 
The frosts ill weeds nip and molest ; 
In both thou work’st unto the best,” 


Nothing that is good shall be harmed in a child 
of God by the destructive forces of tribulation, 
whether in the fire, the flood, the gale, or under 
the flail or the press; but when the refuse has been 
destroyed, that which is precious shall stand out 
cleansed and refined in permanent and eternal purity. 
If we would be at our best for now and forevermore, 
we must “abhor that which is evil,” we must “ cleave 
to that which is goody’ being “ patient in tribulation,” 
while “ rejoicing in hope.” 

When John, in Patmos, had a vision of that which 
is to come to pass before the. final dissolution of the - 
present heavens and the present earth, he saw the 


We are in a quandary as to what constitutes a sacrifice. Can 
you help us? Our difficulty lies here: one says we love to 
sacrifice ; the others say we do nut love to make the sacrifice, 
but we love Christ, and therefore give up what is dear-to us, 
though it may cost a struggle so to do. Suppose A and B have 
ten dollars apiece, which is needed for a j l comfort. The 
church of which they are members is needing financial aid, A 
gives his money without a struggle, simply because he loves to 
give to the cause of Christ. B finds it hard to give, but dées 
so because he loves Christ. Which makes a sacrifice? 





As a “sacrifice ” is a sacred gift, each of the supposed 
givers makes a sacrifice in giving of his means to the 
Lord. 
for a man to give cheerfully, and to enjoy his giving, 
than to give grudgingly ; but a man who does not enjoy 
giving to God, ought to give without enjoying it. Sac- 
rifices include all gifts to the Lord as to the Lord. The 
spirit in which men make their gifts to God is another 
thing. Only God can see the spirit of the giver, while 


the fact of the gift is patent to all, 
their faces before the throne, worshiping God. And ee ee er 


one of the elders asked him concerning an cbject of 
special interest in the great multitude there gathered, 
whom none could number: “ These which are arrayed -« Bible Chronology ’ 
in white robes, who are they, and whence came they?” Agee 
John’s reverent answer was: “ My lord, thou know- 
est.” 

Then came the explanation of the wondrous sight: 
“ These are they which come out of the great tribu- 
lation, and they washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore 
are they before the throne of God; and they serve 
him day-and night in his temple: and he that sitteth 
on the throne shall spread his tabernacle over them. 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 
neither shall the sun strike upon them, nor any heat: 
for the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall be their shepherd, and shall guide them unto 
fountains of waters of life: and God shall wipe away 
every tear from their eyes.” 

If we would be in that heavenly throng, we must 
have been in, and must have come out of, great tribu- 
lation: 1t is a mission of tribulation to fit us for that 
fellowship of the redeemed, and for that loving min- 
istry of God in his eternal presence. In view of this 
truth, shall we welcome, or shall we shrink from, 
tribulation as it comes to us, or as we come to it, in 
the providence of God ? 


OPEN LETTERS 


Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited. Under no circumstances is an anony- 
mous letter either answered or read by the Editor. The 
signature to every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar 
handwriting is first looked for. If that be lacking, the docu- 
ment is at once destroyed unread. 


—— 


People are very fond of talking about 
“Bible chronology,” as if the Bible 
concerned itself with the precise date 
of evéryhistoric events it records. Many, indeed, seem 
to suppose that the figures given on the margins of our 
English Bibles are a part of the Bible itself, although 
they have been placed there within two and a half cen- 
turies, as the reckoning of an uninspired scholar, through 
inferences from the text of Genesis, which inferences are 
clearly not justified by tlie Septuagint version of the-Old 
Testament, translated at a much earlier date than any 
Hebrew text extant. If the Bible said that the world 
was created, or that man was formed, at a certain number 
of centuries before the Christian era, that would be one 
thing; but it does not say, nor does it intimate, any such 
thing. Yet when any evidence is produced that Arch- 
bishop Ussher’s reckoning in this matter was at fault, 
souls are troubled lest the Bible itself were being called 
in question. This matter has often been referred to 
in these columns, but there is still need of quieting 
disturbed minds on the subject. An Ohio writer 
says: 

In the article by Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht, on the 
“ French Excavations at Tello,” he speaks of records of kings 
whose reign must have been in the fifth millenium before 
Christ. As the Authorized, or King James, Version, and, as 
far as I know, all other versions, of the Bible, place the birth of 
Christ about four thousand years after the creation of Adam, I 
would like to have you state how the two aceounts are to be 
reconciled. 





A New York State reader simply wants it to be under- 
stood that he doesn’t believe what well-informed Bibie 
scholars generally believe. He says emphatically : 





You assert that there is no reason for believing the date of 
the Creation to have been 4000 B.C. To my mind, there is no 
evidence that the Creation antedates that time. 











Evidence as té the antiquity of man, and as to a high 
degree of civilization, at a date prior to six, or eight, or 
ten thousand years ago, is available to Christian schol- 
ars; and it may safely be said that the most conservative 
and orthodox Bible scholars in our leading theological 
seminaries no. longer teach or believe that man was first 
created six thousand yearsago. The figures given in the 
margin of our English Bibles are known not to be trust- 
worthy, although there. is still doubt as to what figures 
should be put in their stead. Dr. A. A. Hodge of Priuce- 
ton said, in his “ Popular Lectures on Theological 
Themes,” “I say, neither you nor I have any reason to 
know how long it is since Adam was created. There is 
no reason to believe [this was said some years ago] it 
was more than fifteen or sixteen thousand years; but 
whether more or less revelation has not informed us.” 
It is enough on this point to believe that all that the 
Bible says is true. Don’t let us take in all the commen- 
tators as infallible. : 


a 


Among the many Bible words that 
have been deflected in popular use 
from their primitive meaning is the 
word “ sacrifice.” The English word “ sacrifice ” is from 
the two Latin.werds sacer “ sacred,” and facio “ to 


What is 
** Sacrifice '’ ? 


make.” It means a consecrated offering, a gift to God. 


**God loveth a cheerful giver; ” and it is-better | 
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Purpose 


By Frank Walcott Hutt 


OPE sets so high the prize that he, 

Unaided, doth his triumph see. 
So sure his aim, no Fear doth glean 
Along the vales that lie between. 
So clear his vision, that his eye 
Heeds not the doubt-mist floating by. 
Foremost he wields, amid the stress, 
His scythe through Self’s rough wilderness ; 
Seeking ways whither few have Zone, 
Building his own steps up and on. 
Praying and persevering, he 
Of Peace and Heaven doth hold the key, 


And bears within his radiant soul 
The earnest of his lofty goal. 


East Gloucester, Mass. 
Or 


The Contributions of Archeology to 
the Understanding of the 
Old Testament 


By Professor Dr. Ira M. Price 


HIS century has seen the most astounding: progress 
in every lineof intellectual culture. Its spirit has 
touched every field of research, and stirred up new blood 
and inspired new life to engage in the ever-multiplying 
departments of mental labor, This investigative and 
adventurous spirit has unwittingly pursued some lines 
of discovery which have proved to be the most valuable 
to students of the Old Testament. Beginnings such as 
those of Burnouf, Grotefend, Lassen, Rawlinson, Op- 
pert, Hincks, and Sayce,"in the interests of pure science, 
have revolutionized some of the older ideas regarding 
the background of the Old Testament. The subjective, 
and evolutional explanations of the origin, development, 
and completion of the Old Testament, have a century of 
history behind them, While this subjective process has 
gone on producing fruit of its kind, while its principles 
have been playing havoc with Ofd Testament state- 
ments, the objective material has not been neglected. 
When it seemed that the Old Testament had slight 
ground to stand on, and its days were almost numbered 
because of a lack of contemporary witnesses, then, and 
just at that time, God turned to accqunt the great Napo- 
leon. One of the most, if not the most, significant 
results of his invasion of Egypt in 1799 was the discovery 
of the Rosetta stone, the key to the old door of the civi- 
lization of the Nile valley. Out of this civilization came 
the first testimony that the Old Testament gave a true 
picture, as far as it went, of the times which it claimed 
to describe. 

The lack of confidence and of certainty in the inter- 
pretation of these finds did not check the subjective 
spirit of speculation regarding the Old Testament. 
Discoveries more entrancing and enrapturing than 
romance were being made throughout the length and 
breadth of the Mesopotamian valley. Out of their un- 
known graves were called up people after people to 
play their ré# in the drama of ancient nations, Out of 
a valley full of artificial mounds, traces of ancient canals, 
swamps, and rivers, march the impregnable battalions of 
Babylon and Nineveh to strike terror into the hearts of 
all southwestern Asia, including Palestine. 

Now the investigators of pure science and of arche- 


: ology have unwittingly produced an effective buffer to 


subjective speculation on the Old Testament. So con- 
vincing has been the testimony of these new witnesses that 
the last fifty years has seen many a former “ myth” of the 
Old Testament converted into authentic history. In fact, 
the fiercer the attacks on the credibility of the Old Tes- 
tament, the more startling are‘the returns of pick and 
spade, These two lines, the subjective and the objec- 
tive, run in parallel lines: the former in the air, the lat- 
ter on terra firma, AsSchliemann dispelled the mythical 
Troy, so Botta transformed the mythical Sargon into 
one of the most powerful kings of Nineveh. Some of 
the semi-historical, semi-mythical kings of Egypt now 
lie in state in the great museums of the world. 

So much in general. Now I shall merely indicate 
some of the lines to which archeology bas made its most 
liberal contributions. 
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1. The first contribution to a better understanding of 
the Old Testament is madé by the historical material 
and documents found in the mounds and tombs and 
engraven upon the pillars and rocks of the Orient. 
Where the Old Testament, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, was the only known authentic history extending 
backwards to the fifteenth century B.C., we now have 
Egyptian history reaching from at least 4000 B.C. down 
to Christ; Babylonian history, from as early? a date 
down to the fall of Babylon, 588 B.C.; Assyrian history, 
from about 2000 B.C. down to 607 or 606, the fall of its 
great capital Nineveh ; the Hittite empire, from at least 
the sixteenth century B.C. down to 717, the fall of Our- 
chemish, their great headquarters om the Euphrates; the 
Phenicians, from more than 2000 B.C. down to the fall of 
Carthage. In other words, Old Testament history is the 
history of one of the youngest peoples of antiquity. 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, the Hittites, and the Phenicians, 
were mighty peoples before Moses floated on the Nile 
or Rameses lashed Israel to his burdens. All of these 
powerful nations and their inter-relations give us sketches 
of the background, on which we can now the more easily 
paint a true picture of Israel’s history from Abraham to 
Ezra, from Samuel to Malachi. 

2. The next kind of material of value to the student of 
the Old Testament is the legendary, or so-called mythi- 
cal. In common with most other nations, the people of 
Babylon had legends regarding the events recorded in 
Genesis 1-9 and 11. There are at least two accounts of 
a creation, differing somewhat in their conceptions of 
the deities and their relations to the origin of life. 
There are traces of anwbservance of a seventh day, of a 
sacred garden, and of an immortal tree therein. The 
most elaborate of all is the account of the deluge, which 
possesses at least eight points in common with the 
Genesis record, but it is pervaded with an elaborate 
polytheism characteristic of the other religious docu- 
ments of these peoples. There is no definite description 
of the building of a tower, as held by some writers, but 
such hints are given as lead many to believe that there 
was such an event. Now some one may ask, “ What is 
the real value of these legends? What is their origin? 
What is their relation to Genesis 1-11? ” 

These different and differing accounts are full of the 
characteristics of the nations among whom they were 
preserved. They all had a common source, were carried 
by mankind from its original central home to the various 
localities wherein they settled. They were transmitted 
orally, and later in written form, until thoroughly per- 
meated by the religious and social peculiarities of their 
transmitters. To-day they appear as almost indepen- 
dent accounts, They tell us that these great facts in the 
early history of the race are indelibly stamped upon the 
minds and lives of posterity. Stripped of their network 
of polytheism and legend, they corroborate, as to the 
main facts, the accuracy of the writers of Genesis. 

3. Another contribution of archeology to the Old Tes- 
tament is the chronological material. The margins of 
our King James Version of the Bible are supplied with 
the chronology of Archbishop Ussher (of Armagh; died 
1656). This is involved in unnumbered difficulties, 
specially during the times of the dual kingdom, from 
the division down to 722 B.C. Now in Assyrian we 
have what is called an eponym canon. The king of 
Assyria appointed each year an official called an eponym, 
after whom the year was named. We have lists of these 
eponyms extending from about 900 to 666 B.C, On the 
other hand, we find that Ussher, in attempting to con- 
struct a chronology of the kings of Israel and Judah, is 
compelled, in order to co-ordinate the reigns on the basis 
of his interpretation of the numerals given, to assume at 


/ least two gaps in the line of Israel,—one of eleven yeurs 


between Jeroboam II and Zachariah his son; and 
another of eight years between Pekah and the last king 
of Israel, Hoshea. This assumption has troubled stn- 
dents for centuries, and has, with other and similar 
assumptions, brought a kind of reproach upon biblical 
chronologers. But the eponym lists of the Assyrian 
kings come to our rescue. They teach us that we must 
find some other method of reckoning these reigns. In 
short, we do find that several reigns lap over, and that 
there are no interregna as planned for by Ussher. These 
Assyrian checks teach us that the date 722 is the same 
on both schemes, but that, as we pass either direction 
therefrom, there is some variation. As we recede from 
722 B.C., the date of the fall of Samaria, the scheme of 
Ussher is too long. The division of the kingdom on his 
plan is 975, on the corrected plan 988, ‘or thirty-seven 





1 Note.—The latest results of the Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania have brouglit documents to light which 
go as far back as 4500 B.C., or even earlier, according to Professor 
Hilprecht’s investigations —TrRE EprrTor. 





years later. By a diligent comparison of these two 
schemes we have an intelligible and rational chronology 
between 900 and 666 B.C. 

When we recede still farther we find from Egyptian — 
chronology that the probable date of the exodus is not, as 
made out by Ussher, 1491, but about from a hundred and 
sixty to two hundred and sixty years later, 1825-1200 B, C., 
and still it is by no means fixed. Again, Egyptian and 
Babylonian history runs back about 4000 years B. C., or 
nearly fifteen hundred years before Ussher’s date for 
the deluge. These new old histories all tell us that there 
is s.mething radically wrong with Ussher’s method, and 
that as yet we have not grasped the Old Testament 
method of computing time and fixing dates, They exhort 
us to seek out and find, if possible, the true temporal rela- 
tions of those old nations, mentioned both in and out of 
the Old Testament. 

4. A fourth contribution is found in the geographical 
material of the inscriptions. Fifty years ago we knew 
next to nothing of many of the places mentioned in the 
Old Testament, But long ligts of cities-mentioned by 
conquerors, lists of provinces with their cities, and the 
work of the exploration funds, have made us a new map 
of biblical geography. The Palestine Exploration Fund 
alone has done marvels. Before 1870 there were six 
hundred and twenty-two places mentioned in the Old 
Testament as located west of the Jordan. Of these, 
three hundred and sixty could not be identified; but the 
work of the Palestine Exploration Fund has succeeded, 
by their own statements, in identifying a hundred and 
seventy-two of these localities. Within the past few 
years we had the certain identification of ancient Lachish 
through the excavations of Dr. Bliss; an American 
in the employ of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Al- 
most every exploring party that undertakes work in 
Egypt succeeds in identifying some important locality. 
Almost every turn of the excavator’s spade reveals some 
forgotten spot, upon which important events,mentioned 
in the Old Testament occurred. All of these fixed locali- 
ties give a new and real definiteness to the events recited 
by the Old Testament record. : 

5. A fifth contribution is found in the international 
material,—letters between nation and nation. These are 
valuable mainly in showing us the inter-relations and 
interdependence of peoples as far back as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries B.C. They picture to-us-a— 
wide-awake commercial enterprise, extending through — 
the entire length of the chief empires. Caravans and 
ships of trade’ were the means of freightage. Israel 
lived on the highway between the East and the West, 
She had every advantage which could be gained from 
coming into contact with the best civilizations of her 
day. Her relations with other peoples were free and 
easy, and ,.her exposure to their religions correspond- 
ingly great. Nations were not isolated in that day, but 
fully informed of each other’s political, religious, and 
social conditions, That world was slower than this, but 
it was human, and often intensely so. 

6. Another valuable contribution of archeology is 
found in its ethnological material. The Old Testament 
is full of the names of peoples scattered far and wide, 
It mentions them in their relations to each other and to 
Israel. They belong to territories known and unknown, 
The most remarkable list is that so-called “Table of 
Nations ” (Gen. 10), which lays before us places of settle- 
ment selected by the three sons of Noah, The descendant 
of Japheth pushed northward, and located in Armenia 
and westward thereof. The posterity of Ham passed 
southward along the Arabian peninsula, settling there, 
and crossing the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb to Abyssinia, 
Shem’s sons went northwestward through Mesopotamia 
toward the Mediterranean Sea. A careful study of this 
table shows that it is ethnographical rather than ethno- 
logical; that is, it describes the localities, the cities and 
provinces, whére the descendants of each son settled, 
rather than the name of the actual son, or, if of a son, 
the place was named after him. This wonderful table 
has passed from a mystery into a system of hard facts. 
The monuments have identified for us, within the past 
half-century, over thirty of these names. They have 
shown us that this is a bird’s-eye view of the early 
geography of the race; that it is a rich field for begin- 
ning the study of ancient geography and history, and 
that, by a study of it, we are better prepared to under- 
stand Israel’s later history. 

7. There is no more important contribution of arche- 
ology to the Old Testament than that made by the de-: 
partment of pure philology. The Assyrian-Babylonian 
is a half-sister to the Hebrew, and contains a vocabulary 
many times larger than the Hebrew. Words which are 
found but once in the Old Testament, and whose mean- 
ing has been conjecture, occur scores of times in the 


































































































inscriptions. These frequent occurrences settle beyond 
a doubt the true meaning of many such words, Again, 
the early Babylonian and Assyrian is written in picture- 
writing, in hierogly phics, representing the object intended 
by the writer. These give us also the original picture of 
some Hebrew word with an obscure meaning. The 
proper names in the Old Testament, which are defined 
in almost every teachers’ Bible and copied in Sunday- 
school helps and papers, have received great light from 
the monuments. This must be taken into account in 
every new list. The name written sometimes Nebuchad- 
nezzar and sometimes Nebuchadrezzar is forever settled 
by his own writings. Merodach Baladan and Berodach 
Baladan are not two different men, but the former is the 
correct writing in the inscriptions, and the form Bero- 
dach rather indicates the peculiar pronunciation of the 
letter M in Babylonian. 
8. The student and critic of the Old Testament cannot 
pase over another contribution of surpassiog interest. I 
‘shall call it the graphical contribution. We are now 
certain that writing was not invented in the time of 
David and Solomon; that it had been in use thousands 
of years before Joshua inscribed the commandments in 
clay upon the altar at Shechem ; that Moses was reared 
- in a literary court, surrounded by an educated priesthood 
who were in possession of remarkable literary products 
of an older time; that, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries B.C., Asia and Africa carried on extensive 
literary correspondence by means of the cuneiform 
writing of Babylonia. We know also that Egypt has 
left us writings from at Jeast the fourth dynasty,—a date 
more than 4000 years B.C. The illiterate argument has 
gone to pieces in the face of such facts. Literature has 
flourished in the earth for more than six thousand years. 
Writing was not unknown among civilized peoples after 
$000 B. ©. Israel not‘able to produce such literature as 
the Old Testament contains until very late in history! 
David wrote no psalms, because that age could not have 
produced such masterpieces as are attributed to him 
(Cheyne)! Only a blindfolded critic could make such 
an assertion. We are not the people, and wisdom will 
not die with us. The indications are that we must very 
soon reverse the scale, and see how far back we can 
locate the composition of the Old Testament books, 


_. father than how far down in the Maccabean period. 


ui phieat argument lias driven the foe behind other 
intrenchments, which, in their time, must give way. 

Now I have barely sketched the outlines of some of the 
contributions of the newer archeology to the study of the 
Old Testament. 

An overseeing Providence has kept these treasures 
safely hidden away until this time. He has allowed the 
enemies of his Word to advance just so far, when a new 
_wolley from the tombs drives them back; another ad- 
vance, and a mummy of forty centuries terrifies them by 
his visage. Thus year after year, decade after decade, 
the most potent and yet impartial friends of the Old 
Testament rally from mound and from tomb to testify to 
the veracity of its statements. 


University of Chicago. 
CAB 


Cross vs. Crosses 
By the Rev. George H. Hubbard 


ESUS always used the word “ cross” in the singular 
number. He spoke of his own cross, and of the 
disciples’ cross. He said, “ Whoever will come after me, 
... let him take up his cross” (not “crosses’’), A sig- 
nificant distinction. 

Very often we may hear a Christian disciple speaking 
about his “ crosses,’”’ as though each one of us were com- 
pelled to bear a great many in the course of his service. 
There is the cross of speaking for Christ; there is the 
cross of prayer; there is the cross of doing this or that. 
And so it goer. Every most trifling service rendered, 
every petty sacrifice made, is labeled a cross, till the 
whole notion becomes quite childish and contemptible. 
Yet some very good people do it. 

Now Jesus himself bore but one cross in the whole 
course of his work, and he does not ask more of any dis- 
ciple. Whoever bears one cross has done his full duty 
in this direction. But bearing the cross as Christ bore 

“itis a great and manly work. It is not the task of an 

- hour or a moment; it is a lifelong struggle and service, 
It is not some little self-denial here or there; it is that 
completeness of devotion that forgets all about self- 
denial in the joy and eagerness of active effort; it calls 
forth all the strongest elements of human character and 
life; it appeale to all that is noblest in our manly and 
womanly nature. 
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The cross represents al] the positive struggle of Jesus 
against the sin and wrong that burdened the hearts and 
clouded the lives of his fellows. It stands, not merely 
for suffering, but for achievement, for conquest, for 
positive consecration. All the meaning, all the purpose, 
of Jesus’ life, centers about the cross, That is the inter- 
pretation and completeness of the rest. Calvary is the 
grandest monument of complete devotion the world has 
ever seen. Its story is the noblest recorded in history. 

But how it has been caricatured and misrepresented, 
even by those who have loudly proclaimed its glory! 
Men and women have dared to compare their little 
sacrifices and services to that sublime act of the world’s 
Redeemer. They have talked of their “ crosses” until . 
the word has been made ridiculous in the ears of the 
world. Can we wonder that it is so? 

The zealous Protestant looks with a sort of horror 
mingled with pity upon those who have substituted the 
crucifix for the cross. To him it seems almost profane. 
Is it not, however, the same spirit manifested in a 
slightly different form that finds so many crosses in 
every Christian life? What are these little crosses, as 
we call them, but a sort of crucifix that we make for 
ourselves, a little object of personal worship that comes 
between us and the cross of Christ? 

Infinitely removed from all this child’s-play is the 
thought that Jesus presented to his disciples. The pic- 
ture before his mind was that of a life wholly given up 
to the service of God, in the rescue of fallen humanity. 
It was a picture of that complete absorption of body and 
mind and soul, that untiring service and effort, that 
industrious and ambitious men put into the real business 
of life, or that pleasure-seekers devote to selfish enjoy- 
ment. It was an ideal that had been fully realized in 
himself from the beginning, and one that-was worthy of 
all who might enter his service. 

Few phrases are more utterly unworthy the good people 
who use them than this which puts the word “ cross” in 
the plural. Few exhortations are more dwarfing and 
harmful to the young disciple than this,—to “ take up his 
cross’ and speak in meeting; to “ take up his cross” and 
have prayer in the family, and so on. If the disciple be 
taught to understand, by the “denial of self,” complete 
self-surrender to the will of God, and by “ taking up the 
cross”’ whole-hearted devotion to the welfare of his fellows, 
he-will take up the little duties and sacrifices as a matter 

of course. There will be no thought of drawing back, no 
possibility of unfaithfulness. The very suggestion of 
halting and unwillingness, the tendency to see crosses at 
every turn, yes, even the most submissive expression of 
readiness to bear these multitudinous “ crosses,” indi- 
cates a total failure to grasp the largeness of Jesus’ 
thought, “ Let him take up his cross.” 

Norton, Mass. 
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Two -Ideals 
By W. G. R. 


ILLIAM is five and Margaret seven,— 
Dear little comforters, gifts of heaven ! 
They stood one day by their mother’s chair, 
Fondling her face and stroking her hair. 


“ When I’m a man,” said William the bold, 
“ When I’m a man, I’ll be good as gold; 
I will be good as papa is now.” 
And his sister answered with earnest brow, 
“ Yes, Willie dear, if you’re good as he, 
You'll be just as good as a man can be,— 
Will he not, mama?” With faith and pride, 
“ He cannot be better,” the dear one replied. 
O Christ the forgiving! O Father in heaven! 
Would I were pure as the girl of seven! 
Blot out the sins of the past yet alive, 
Make me as true as the boy of five. 

Troy, N. Y. 
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A Practical Aspect of the Bible 
By the Rev. H. H. Parry 


STUDY of the Bible reveals at once the fact that 
those elements universally acknowledged as iudis- 
pensable in a prosperous business man are those pointed 
out as stepping-stones to earthly honor and success. 
Diligence, honesty, truthfulness, sobriety, and the fear 
of God, are repeatedly mentioned as constituting the 
only sein Bawa of a happy, useful, and pros- 
perous life. any of our practical business men realize 
this fact, and so take the Bible in preference to any 
other book as guide in the management of their affairs. 
A young man just commencing business for himself 





wrote to the editor of the New York Tribune, inquiring 
how he could manage to prevent insubordination on the 
one hand, and make a decided -success as an employer 
on the other, and asking, also, if he knew of any books 
that would help him, received the following sensible 
reply: “ The best single treatise is the New Testament, 
next to this is the Book of Proverbs. The best business 
man we ever knew memorized the entire Book of Prov- 
erbs at twenty-two, and, when he became an employer 
himself, gave a copy of the book to every employee, with 
a friendly inscription commending it as an admirable 
business guide.” : 

Here we have the clear testimony of a practical man 
to the great worth of the Bible as a guide in the man- 
agement of business affairs. The same thing may be 
said of this book as of the godliness it teaches, it is 
“profitable unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come.” Even 
in material pursuits he will be much the gainer who 
makes the inspired volume his every-day-counselor.. 

The Scriptures are designed, not alone to awaken 
faith and stimulate spirituality, but as well to fit men, in 
the best sense, for their career in this world. This 
feature is too often lost sight of in the more general 
belief that the Bible is designed wholly to teach the 
doctrines and principles of religion. To be sure, this is 
its chief aim, but_as a repository of simple, practical 
tuaxims, helpful to our guidance in the discharge of our 
every-day duty, it is worth more than its weight in gold 
toany man. To him who daily consults its sacred pages 
it proves a veritable “Jamp unto his feet.” 

Caldwell, N. J. 
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Spectroscope Analogies 
By a Looker-On 


T WOULD have been an incredible assertion in the 
time of the ancient sun worshiper, that the glorious 
orb of his devotion, veiled in its dazzling brightness, 
and unapproachable, would be reached, as has been 
done, by the marvelous agency of the spectroscope, and 
demonatrated to contain elements familiar to us in the 
constitution of the earth. Or, if we may fancy that to 
such a one as the patriarch Job had come a prophetic 
suggestion while, withdrawn for meditation, he thought- 
fully watched the evening planet pulsing out its full 
life-throbs of light; “One day men will know that star, 
its climate, atmosphere, seasons, will analyze its sub- 
stance, and match the component parts with those of our 
own air and soil,” the promise would have seemed, even 
to his noble imagination and God-like faculty, less real 
than the whispering wind. 

Farther off than any star, and more inaccessible, did 
He appear by whom Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiades 
were made. He had always been apprehended by the 
human consciousness, if only as the sensitive plate of 
the camera receives the faint imprint of a sun too remote 
to be seen by the telescope; yet still the heathen called 
him the unknown God. Earnest questionings concern- 
ing the worlds of space were unanswered; less likely 
was it that we should gain acquaintance with the in- 
scrutable Sovereign of the universe, concealing himself 
in highest spiritual heights, and by the majesty and 
mystery of his being. But the gospel came to reveal 
that “which from all ages hath been hid,” and as by 
_means of the spectroscope one may decompose the light 
of stars, and find ia them the well-known ingredients, 
the iron, copper, sodium, hydrogen, we constantly deal 
with, so Jesus drew down the glory of heaven, and, 
resolving its says, set forth spiritual life in narratives 
which apply to our households and principles we daily 
use. To read in pencilings of physical light that our 
globe has constituents in common with the glittering 
spheres above awakens elevating pleasure; a fuller joy 
is stirred when truths in nobler realms are discerned, 
and coincidences between the temporal and the eternal. 

Jesus revealed the joyful uplifting fact that our per- 
sonal nature responds to the divine. We were not sure 
of this; for, having lost the clear vision of God, we could 
rightly estimate neither the good nor the evil in ourselves. 
The great Teacher furnished the standard by disclosing 
the characteristics of the perfect state, and pointed out 
corresponding motives here. Social and domestic inci- 
dents he paralleled with scenes in the courts of heaven, 
and mated childhood’s trust with the temper of that 
holy place. The parable of the Prodigal Son, a fadeless 
picture, he hung on the walls of time without word of 
comment; but sinful man, gazing on the homelike por- 
traiture, recognizes the divine lineaments, and from the 
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depth of the soul cries, “ Abba, Pather!” : He taught 
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that the human relation of parent and child, marred and 
shadowed as it appears in an exhibiting of terrestrial 
conditions, is yet to be identified with that bright, beau- 
tiful line in the celestial spectrum, the Fatherhood of 
God, from which, St. Paul was authorized to declare, 
“every fatherhood in heaven and in earth is named” 
(Eph. 3: 15, Rev. Ver., marg.). 

The material similarity of the stars, as indicated by 
the simple apparatus of the spectroscope, shows anew 
the lessening divergences of the universe, thus adding to 
the natural proof of its single primal source. The mo- 
mentous issue of its moral unity and trend no instrument 
could determine nor warring witnesses decide. Upon 
these vast questions Jesus’ authoritative voice is heard, 
affirming that all things were made and are governed by 
the Holy One. If there is a Bible for distant Sirius or 
Aldebaran, it must needs—substituting the particular 
name—embody the statement with which ours opens: 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth,” and wherever are regions “sown with souls” 
there reigns the law of righteousness. 

How shall due thanks and service be rendered for the 
gift of our Lord’s incarnate presence among us? Scien- 
tific discoveries we can live without, but not without the 
knowledge of the highest. And it was Jesus who brought 
to earth the light of heaven, and opened the way for 
man to know and be at one with God. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Promises in Nature 
By Curtis May 


HE bud that offers her sweet, pursed mouth 
To the wayward bees, 
- Is a word sent out from the odorous south 
By the swift-winged breeze. 
Fear not! The Spring with her crystal wing 
Has brushed the heights where the ice is king ; 
The silver feet of a thousand rills 
Shall run like roes down thé emerald hills, 
And flowers, the stars of the summer days, 
Shall flood the fields with their blossomy rays. 
The rainbow, hung like a fringe of light 
On the edge of the cloud, 
Is a promise woven in colors bright 
On the day’s gray shroud. 
“ The sky shall clear, though the winds be drear. 
In the storm’s wild fury Gog’s foot draws near. 
He rends the darkness with flickering flame 
And goes in silence the way he came, 
Or fills at noon the unclouded sky, 
And leaves a glow as he passes by.” 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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What the Children Like to Sing 


By Julia E. Peck 


E HAVE all noticed, no doubt, that our children 

of the primary class sing certain hymns with 

enthusiasm and joy, while others they drag wearily, with 

no interest, singing them poorly, and without the slight- 
est animation. 

For a number of years I have experimented, both in 
Sunday-school and in primary day-school, to learn rea- 
sons for the children’s decided choice of certain songs, 
and decided objection and indifference to others, think- 
ing that there must be some psychological law governing 
their choice one way or another, because a favorite song 
is rarely the choice of one or two only, but is generally 
the unanimous selection of the whole school. 

When more than a hundred children clamor with one 
voice for a particular song, there must be a reason for it. 


_ My experiments, in more than ene school and in more 
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than one state, show the following results. I give only 
those which bear most directly on Sunday-school work. 

A list of songs chosen by the children because they 
like the music shows that they most enjoy songs of 
marked rhythm, especially those arranged in march 
time. My list shows that they choose songs in which 
the harmony has the gentlest, simplest modulations. In 
a list of songs to which they object, or at best sing lan- 
guidly and without interest, it is seen that they dislike 
harmony having rapid or abrupt changes from high to 
low notes. In the same list are songs containing minor 
chords chromatic intervals, runs, and slurs, including a 
few which have notes on unaccented beats. 

One reason for their choice in music is quite simple. 
They do not like, any more than their elders, to under- 
take a task which they are physically unable to accom- 
ph * a Me tigonsad choose, therefore, songs which 
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they can easily manage with their crude little voices. 
Let us take note of this. 

A list of songs chosen because the children like the 
words shows the favorites to be tliose expressing action 
in present time, of prayer, praise, of promise already ful- 
filled, of active service, vigorous action preferred. They 
do not care to sing of probabilities or of possibilities; the 
here and now appeals to them. Songs about a remote 
future, either of being or becoming, they rarely choose. 
Instinct guides them here. 

They like dramatic songs, because they do not think in 
words, Our children think in pictures, and these dramatic 
songs show them mental pictures, and hold their interest. 

The children’s powers of judgment and reasoning are 
as yet untrained and undeveloped, and therefore songs 
which require judgment and reasoning power to reach a 
conclusion cannot hold orinterest them. 

The harmony in much of the music written or adapted 
for primary classes is so faulty and crude that it has not 
force enough even to be called sensational. The words 
are vague and sentimental. Even if the children ad- 
mired these songs,—which they do not,—we teachers 
would avoid using them, because we find that there are 
primary songs in which both music and words are ex- 
cellent, and in teaching them we expect great enthu- 
siasm from our classes. We note, however, with a little 
surprise, that our children, after practicing one of these 
pretty primary songs, beg to sing one or another of our 
grand old church hymns; and, although we had con- 
sidered both words and music beyond their powers, they 
sing it well, and with great delight. 

We note another thing. In many instances the songs 
the children carry home with them, sing spontaneously 
in their play, sing in putting their dolls to sleep, are our 
standard church hymns. 

We are surprised that our children choose voluntarily 
a song which is above criticism. We are surprised that 
they sing it with joy and enthusiasm, even without under- 
standing half the words. There is a reason for this too, 

A song of classic excellence is always fresh and new, 
and our children—sensitive little souls—feel uncon- 
sciously that they have not exhausted its possibilities 
the first time they sing it, either of words or music, and 
so, at their work and play, they are singing it over and 
over again, to the satisfaction of their own souls. 

Phis cannot be said of most of the music arranged for 
primary classes; for, in our efforts to adapt and to sim- 
plify, we have sifted both words and music until nothing 
but chaff remains. By a merciful dispensation of Provi- 
dence, the winds of heaven blow this chaff away, and 
we hear our children singing the songs on which they 
have been fed. 

Another reason for our children’s choice of old and 
classic hymns. Behind the outer covering of the notes 
lies the soul of music, behind the outer covering of the 
words is the soul of thought,—things immortal and im- 
perishable. Behind the outer covering of both words 
and music, in our adapted primary hymns, too often, 
there is only that which perishes in the using. 

However, in many instances, our theories, rules, and 
experiments are at fault. Here, for instance, is a hymn 
chosen voluntarily, which cannot be classified either in 
the list of those chosen for the music, or of those chosen 
for the words. Yet the children love it, and beg for it 
every Sunday. 

Failing to find a reason, I have consulted high musical 
authorities, who have advanced theories of their own, 
based on the laws of harmony, but even these failed 
when put to the test of solving problems of the mind and 
spirit of a little child, Except we become as little chil- 
dren, there are many things we shall never know. 


forthampton, Mass. 












FOR CHILDREN FONE 


Striking the Key-Note 
By Mary Hubbard Howell 


INKLE, tinkle, jingle, jingle, clattered the keys of 

the piano, and then slam, slam! bang, bang! they 

went, as if a dozen little music-scholars were taking 
their first lesson together. 

Mrs. Ogden left her work in the sewing-room and hur- 
ried into the parlor. Nell’s fingers.were still pounding 
like little hammers on the ivory keys of the piano. 

“Nell, what are you doing? Do you call such dis- 
cords music?” her mother asked sternly. 
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“Why, no; of course not, mother. But when I 
began to practice, my little cameo pin rang out just ad 
if I had struck it, and I’ve been trying to make it ring 
again,” 

“You struck its key-note, I suppose, my dear,” 

“Tits key-note?” Nell repeated. 

“Yes. They say that everything has a key-note, 
Nell, and years ago I saw aged adal give a beau- 
tiful experiment to prove that theo He had several 
little bells placed before him on a table, and when, with 
a little wand, he struck one, all the others rang too,” 

“ What made them, mother?” 

“They were all keyed to the same note,” Mrs. Ogden 
explained. 

Nell looked thoughtful. 

‘** Have we a key-note, mother?” 

“Yes, Nell. Watch yourself and your schoolmates 
to-day, and I think you will learn that there is a note in 
all our hearts that rings out sweetly whenever it is 
struck,” 

It was almost nine o’clock, and, with a puzzled little 
face, Nell closed the piano, found her books, and started 
for school. 

“QO Nell!” criedbne of her young friends, as they met 
at the door of the schoolhouse, ‘‘ Lois Bigelow’s coming 
to school to-day. I am real sorry,—aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” Nell said with emphasis, “Iam sorry. Lois 
Bigelow is as proud as if she were the empréss of India. 
She never acts as if she cared for any one, or wanted any 
one to care for her, I can’t help it, if it is wrong. . I do 
just hate such selfish people.” 

“So do I, Nell. Lois snubbed me thé other day, and 
now I guess’it will be my turn to snub her.” 

“T heard father say once that snubs are like un- 
called for letters,—they are generally returned to us,” 
Nell said, with a proud little toss of her head. 

Just then the bell rang, and the girls hastened into 
the schoolroom. Lois Bigelow was already there, 
She was a sad and reserved looking girl. She sat ata 
desk by herself, and did not notice any of her school- 
mates. 

“She has no eyes for any one but herself,” one of the . 
girls said scornfully at recess. ‘I think she’s detestable, 
Don’t you, Nell Ogden?” 

“Yes,” Nell answered, “f feel-as4¢there were ati ice- 
berg in the schoolroom. I believe I’m beginning already 
to freeze,” And the young girl laughed, and pretended 
to shiver. 

“She’s nothing to be proud of,” chimed in another 
girl. “Her father was a bank president, and he— 
embezzled, I believe they call it, and had to run away to 
escape going to prison, and now no one knows where he 
is. I don’t think that a very good reason for carrying 
your head high, and not noticing other people,—do you, 
Nell?” 

Nell Ogden was silent. In her beautiful young life 
there had never been a sorrow, or even a shadow of one, 
but she had a deep and sympathetic nature, snd now she 
seemed suddenly to understand Lois Bigelow. “She feels 
disgraced because of her father’s sin,” she thought, “and 
she shuns us because she thinks we would not care to 
know her. Why, I should feel just as she does, if I were 
in her place.” 

Nell’s face grew bright with a beautiful resolve, 
went to her desk,.and took out a box of candy. 

“Oh, give me some!” cried two or three of the girls. 

But Nell only smiled, and, passing them, went up to 
Lois Bigelow. 

““Won’t you have some?” she asked, offering her the 
box. And then, as Lois looked at her with sad and sur- 
prised eyes, she said tremulously,—for it was always 
hard for Nell to make the first advances to any one,—“ I 
want to welcome you to our school. I want you to let 
me be your friend,—will you? ” 

Lois Bigelow’s eyes were filled with tears, and her 
voice was choked with sobs, as she whispered : 

“Oh, if you will be my friend, I shall be so glad! I 
am so lonely' You don’t know how hard it is to feel 
that no one loves you.” 

“I will love you, and so will all the girls if you will 
let them,” Nell promised, 

And Lois looked up and smiled,—the first glad smile 
Nell had ever seen on her face. 

* Mother,” Nell said that evening, after she had re- 
lated Hier little experience, “I believe I struck the key- 
note of Lois Bigelow’s heart to-day,—didn’t I?” 

Mrs. Ogden smiled tenderly. 

“T think you did, Nell,” she answered. ‘“ And I want 
you to remember always, dear, that our hearts are all alike, 
and they will answer to the touch of love when nothing 
else can move them.” 


Quogue. N. ¥. 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1896 
Warning Against Sim ........--ccccnrrcececceeeeeeree Luke 13: 22-30 


1 Apr 6) oF The ion of Christ (Easter)... 
2. April 12. naoonde of the Great Stpper.. Lake 14: 15-24 
8, April 19.—The Lost Found..........ccce. cccccescesscenssnneeen cenvenene Lake 15: 11-2 
4 April 2%.—The Rich Man and Lazarus Luke 16: 19-31 
&. May 3.—Faitb............. Luke 17 : 5-19 
-6. May 10.—Lessons on Prayer. Lake 18: 9-17 




















7. May 17.—Parable of the Pound Lake 19: 11-27 

> & May %4,—Jesus Teaching in the Temple...........00. 01-0 «o-eLake 20: 919 
9, May 31.—Destruction of Jerusalem Foretold.................. Luke 21 : 20-36 
1. Jane 7.—Warning to the Disciples..................cccccccceterseeeee Luke 22 : 24-37 
Ni, June 14.—Jesus Crucified Lake 23 : 33-46 
IB, Tune 21.—The Risen LOLG..........-00-ssereesrensersersrsenseenrer envsesnes Luke 24: 36-53 





4, June 28.—Review. 


FAL 
Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 15.—Humility, Hospitality, 
Rational Self-Sacrifice 


Luke 14 ; 7-35 


I, Carricism. 

Certain of the apothegms of this section are found elsewhere 
(Lake 14: 11 in Matt. 23:12; v. 26 in Matt. 10 : 37; v. 27 in 
Mait. 10: 38,16 : 24, Mark 8:34; v.34in Matt.5: 13, Mark 
9:50), but in different connections. More interesting isa 
comparison of Luke 14 : 15-24 and Matthew 22: 1-10. Opin- 
fons differ as to whether these are two reports of the same 
parable, Toreach an opinion, arrange theirelements in parallel 
columne, and observe whether the variations are in essentials 
or details. If the latter, is it not probable that they are re- 
ports of the same parable? 


Il. Tae Examination or THE MATERIAL. 
* The three’ parables (Luke 7-11, 12-14, 15-28) époken at the 
Pharisee’s table are evidently alike in their use of social 


meals as jiiustrations, As often happens in groups of para- 


bles, there is a progress in thought (comp. the groups in Matt. 
18; 21 : 28 to 22: 14; Luke 15), 

1. Humility the Best Policy. Imagine the circumstances 
(¥.7, comp. Matt. 23:6; Mark 12: 39; Luke 20: 46). This 
fustom was characteristic of the rabbis. Does Jesus advise 
fa'se humility? (Comp. Matt. 6 : 1-6, 16-18.) ~ Or is he (1) 
rebuking pride, (2) showing the gain of humility even as 
policy, (3) showing that real worth will be rewarded (4) em- 
phasizing his great principle (v.11)? May there not also 
have been a touch of sireasm? (Note to whom he spoke 
verse 7). 

2. Hoxpi ality for Hospitulity’s Suke. Notice that Jesus here 
balances two sorts of rewards (vs. 12,14). Is Jesus here teach- 
ing nsceticixm ? or is he enforcing generosity, and rebuking 
selfish calculation in social matters? Are we, therefore, 
forbidden to entertain our friends ? 

8. The Great Supper. The circumstances (vs. 1-6) and the 
two sayings above naturally lead to the introduction of the 
remark of verse 15. May this not imply that bis hearers saw 
& spiritual meaning in the words of Jesus? (vs. 7-14.) Is 
there not a specially close connection between verses 15-24 
and 12-14? In studying this parable, discover, first, its main 

“teachings. Note that these involve (1) the preparation of the 
host (v. 16); (2) his invitation to those who would be ex- 
pected to accept it (vs, 16, 17); (3) their contemptuous 
refusal of it (vs, 18-20; (4) the extension of the invitation to 
those who would not expect or be expected to reveive it 
(v. 21); (5) the further effurt of the host to bring other un- 


+ likely persons to the enjoyment of his feast (vs. 22, 23); (6) 


the exclusion of those who rejected the invitation. Have we 
not here a parallel to the relations of Jesus aad the Jews? 
(Comp. Lake 13 : 27-30, Matt.8: 12.) Is it safe to press the 
analogy into the details of the parable; for example, the 
Various excuses, the anger of the host, the miserable poor, 
the constraint, the utter exclusion of all those bidden ? 

4. Counting the Cost of Discipleship. Notice the numbers of 
those who were following him (v. 25). Must not many have 
misconceived his character or have been led on by blind en- 
thusiasm? Recall the efforts already made by Jesus to win- 
now his followers (Matt. 18 : 10-13; Luke 8 : 10; John 
6: 60-69). The stern words of verses 26 (courp. Matt. 
10 : 87) and 27 (Matt. 10: 38; 16: 24; Mark 8: 34; Luke 
“9: 23) are the highest possible description of the self-sacrifice 
necessary in the pursuit of the kingdom of heaven,—the 
highest good. One must love righteousness and God so 
profoundly that (1) all other loves are in comparison hatreds, 
and (2) the greatest sacrifice will be cheerfully under- 
gone. Notice that, in versex 28-32, Jesus emphasizes the 
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need of calmly recognizing these facts before undertaking 
discipleship. Have we not a warning against impulsive pro- 
fessions? Note in these two parables that Jesus again pleads 
for the use of the same sober sense in religion as is used in 
other matters. Is there any significance in the details of 
these parables; for example, building and warring? There 
is further emphas's of self-sacrifice in verses 33-35. Note (1) 
that we have here (v.33) the complement of Matthew 6 : 33; 
(2) that self-sacrifice is that quality that preserves the Chris- 
tian character (comp. Mark 9 : 49, 50); and (3) that a dis- 
ciple unwilling to practice the virtue is worthless (vs. 34, 35, 
comp. Matt.5:13). Is, then, the public profession of faith in 
Jesus in itself a thing of no moral significance ? (comp. Luke 
12:8; Matt. 10:32; Rom. 10: 10.) 

III. Torics ror Sprctau Srupy. 

1. How much use does Jesus make of the idea of reward? 
What saves his teaching from being mere utilitarianism or 
selfishness ? 

2. Does Jesus promise only suffering and calls to self-sacri- 
fice to his followers? (See John 15:11; 16: 20-24; Matt. 
5:12; Luke 10 : 20; 1 Thess, 5: 16.) 

8. How far should Christians carry the teachings of Jesus 
into their social entertainments and customs (like dinners, 
calling, receptions) ? 


Korey 
Lesson 2, April 12, 1896 


Parable of the Great Supper 


GoupEen Text: Come ; for all things are now ready.—Luke 
14: 17. 


(Luke 14: 15-24. Memory verses’: 21-23.) 


Read Luke 14: 1-35 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

15 And when one of them 15 And when one of them that 
that sat at meat with him sat at «meat with him heard 
heard these things, he said unto things, he said unto him, 
him, Blessed is he that shall eat Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God. bread in the kingdom of God. 


16 Then said he unto him, A 
certain man made a great supper, 
and bade many: 

17 And sent his servant at 
supper-time to say to them that 
were bidden, Come; for all things 
are now ready. Bye 

18 And they all with one consent 
began to make éx¢use. The first 
said unto him, I; have bought a 
piece of ground, and 1 must needs 
go and see it: I pray thee have 
me excused. 

19 And another said, I have 
bought five yoke of oxen, and 1 
go to prove them: I pray thee 
have me excused. 

20 And another said, I lave 
married a wife, and therefore 
I cannot come. 

21 So that servant came, and 
shewed his lord these things. 


Then the master of the house~.. 


being angry said to his servant, 
Go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and bring 
in hither the poor, and the 
maimed, and the halt, and the 
blind. 

22 And the servant said, Lord, 
it is done as thon hast com- 
manded, and yet there is room. 

23 And the lord said unto the 
servant, Go out in the highways 
and hedges, and compel them to 
come in, that my house may be 
filled. 

24 For I say unto you, That 
none of those meh which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper. 





1Gr. bondservant. 


16 But he said unto him, A cer- 
tain man made a great supper; 
17 and he bade many: and he 
sent forth his! servant at sup- 
per time to say to them that 
were bidden, Come;. for all 
18 things are now ready. And 
they all with one‘consent began 
tomake excuse. The first said 
unto: him, I have bought a 
field, and I must needs go out 
and see it: I pray thee have 
19 me éxcused. And anothér 
said, I have bought five yoke 
of dxen, and I go to prove 
thém: I pray thee have me 
20 excused. And another said, I 
have married a wife, and 


(21 therefore Il canhot come. . And 


the servant came, and told 
his lord these things. Then 
the master of the house being 
angry said to his | servant, Go 
out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and 
bring in hither the poor and 
maimed and blind and lame. 
22 And the ' servant said, Lord, 
what thou didst command is 
done, and yet there is room. 
23 And the lord said unto the 
1 servant, Go out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and con- 
strain them to come in, that my 
24 house may be filled. ForIsay 
unto you, that none of those 
men which were bidden shall 
taste of my supper. 


The American Reviscrs woukd substitute “who” or “ that” for 
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*‘ which” in verse 2. 


Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Exalted Son of Man. 


Goupen TExt FOR THE QuARTER: Him hath God exalted 


with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 
Lesson Topic: The Son Condemning Human Polly. 
1. Splendid Opportunity, vs. 15-17. 


OUTLINE : {= Foolish Declinations, vs. 18-20. 
3. incalculable Loss, vs. 21-24. 


Darty Home Reaprxes: 
M.—LUKE 14: 
W.—Prov. 9: 


T.—Prev.1 
P.—Isa. 55: 


t-tt. 


15-24. Parable of the great supper. 

T.—Matt. 22: 1-14. The marriage feast. 

Wisdom's invitation. 

: 20-33. Sin of refusing. 
t-7. Free invitation. 


. 


S.—Acts 13; 42-g2. The truth rejected. 


S.—Rev. 19 : 4-10. 


The supper of the Lamb. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the Jesson.) 


Vol. 38, No 
Lesson Analysis 
I, SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 


1. A Great Supper : 

A certain man made a great supper (16). 
Wisdom . , ate eine Sutatsins bes tbls v. 9:1, 2). 
A certain king... made a marriage feas t (Matt. 22 : 2). 


2. A Generous Invitation : 
Come ; for rsa things are now ready (17). 


Come, eat ye of bread, and drink of the wine (Prov 
All things are yady : come to the marriage feast (Matt. 3° yf 


Il. FOOLISH DECLINATIONS, 


1. For Worldly Possessions : 

I have bought a field, ced binis cial’ . see it (18), 
They call thelr lands after their own names (Pas. 49: 1). 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon (Matt. 6 : 24). 

2. For Worldly Business ; 

I have bought .. . oxen, and I go to prove them (19). 
He that trusteth in his riches shall fall (Prov. 11 : 28). 
Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness (Matt. 6 : 33). 

3- Por Personal Relationships : 

Sy Se hcg ne lke 

Because thou hast hearkened unto... thy wife, ... cursed (Gen. 


3:1 
. hateth not his own father, . :iiaiieitaintnee: 


If any man.. 
. II. INCALCULABLE LOs8. 


1. Rejection Reported : 
The servant came, and seid Mie, lord thee things (21). 


bird of the air shall pd, — vy 10 : 20). 
irre -+- to lord all that was done (Matt. 


2. Anger Aroused : 
The master of the house being angry said (21). 
His wrath will soon be kindled (Psa, 2 : 12). 
But the king was wroth (Matt. 22 : 7). 
3. Guests Gathered : 
Constrain them to come in, that my house may be filled (23). 
Bring my sons from far, and my daughters (Isa. 43 : 6). 
As many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage (Matt. 22 : 9), 
4- Rejectors Rejected; 
None of those men . 
Thou hast rejected,.. 
15 : 26 


. . shall taste of my supper (24). 
- and the Lord hath rejected thee (1 Sam.‘ 


Seeing ye thrust it from you, ... we turn to the Gentiles (Acts 
3 : 46). 


a3. 


Verse 15,—‘‘ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of' 
God.”’ (1) God’s kingdom; (2) God's feast; (3) God’s guests ; (4) 
God's bestowals. 

Verse 17,—‘'Come;.for all things are now: ready:"’ (1) The pre- 
pared feast ; (2) The proffered call ; (3) The pressing inducements. 

Verse 15 —_“Phey all with oné consent began make excuse,”’ 
ay. A popular course ; (2) A glaring folly ; (3) A great crime. 


Verse 21.—"The master of the house being angry said.” The 
master sage (1) a oy ot a a ie sant ee 
erse ‘* Tha o am 
(2) The gencrous or ovation 18) The urgen nC ; BA PONS: 
Verse 2 of those me feng” aste 0: supper.’’ 


(1) The prohibited “oan + (2) The ‘prohibiting Rt A 


3) The 
prohibitory decree. : 2: 5% 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes a 


By Professor M. B. Riddle; D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


b ieefircrm cranes ‘Events.— immediately after the dis- 
course in the last lesson, our Lord was warned against 
Herod; his reply is given, concluding with a prediction in 
regard to the fate of Jerusalem. Afterwards, on a sabbath, 
while in the house of one of the rulers of the Pharisees, he 
heals a man of the dropsy, and defends his working the cure 
on the sabbath. Two brief discourses follow: one to the guests 
about the places at the feast; the other to the host, about the 
proper guests to be invited. : 

Piace.—In Perea, at the house of a Pharisee, where ofr 
Lord was a guest on a sabbath day. 

Trwn.—In the year of Rome 783,—that is, A. D. 30, the 
thirty-fourth year of our Lord’s life on earth. Probably at 
the close of January. 

Persons. —Our Lord ; one of the many guests at the Phari- 
see’s house. In the parable: the man who made a supper ; 
aservant; the guests first invited, three of whom are spe- 
cially referred to; the poor of the city, afterwards brought 
in ; those outside the city, constrained to come in. 

PARALLEL PassaGe.—The parable of the marriage of 
‘the king’s son (Matt. 22.; 1-14) resembles this one, but is also 
quite distinct in occasion and purpose. 

= 


Critical Notes 

Verse 15.—One of them that sat at meat with him: Probably 
not a disciple. The company included lawyers and Phari- 
sees (v. 3), many of them in tacit opposition to Jesus. The 
character of the guests appears from verse 7, and the parable 
of the lesson suggests that the spirit of this man’s remark was 
not approved by oar Lord.— Blessed is he that shall eat bread 
in the kingdom of God: This exclamation was scarcely in- 
tended to break off our Lord’s discourse, as has been supposed. 
More probable is the view that it was occasioned by the ref- 
erence to “the resurrection of the just.” With this the 


Jews connected the idea of a great feast which followed the. 


resurrection, ushering in the millenial or M. ssianic kingdom. 


At this feast the man evidently expected to be present, as his 
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right. This attitude was in opposition to the discourse of 
verses 12-14, which enjoined bidding to a feast those that had 
no claim to hospitality, save their needy condition. The 
man seized upon one expression of our Lord’s, and failed to 
understand, or, at least, to appropriate, the main lesson of his 
teaching. 

Verse 16.—Said unto him: This direct addyess to the man 
implies that, despite his seeming enthusiasm and public 
praise of blessedness, he represented those who refused the 
invitation to eat bread in the kingdom of God.—A certain 
man: Here evidently referring to God himself.— Made: Lit- 
erally, “was making,” according to the better supported 
reading, thus indicating the whole course of preparation as 
well as the actual time of the feast.—A great supper: The 
term is applied to the principal meal of the day, usually in 
the afternoon. In the New Testament it refers, as a rule, to 
a formal meal with invited guests. Here it means an impor- 
tant feast, taking up the figure of verse 15 (comp. Isa. 25: 
6). It undoubtedly repre-ents the privileges of the gospel 
dispensation, which would culminate in future blessing: 
There is no immediate allusion to the Lord’s Supper, though 
that is now the sign and seal of what the supper in the para- 
ble represents.— He bade many; The word “ he” is properly 
inserted in the Revised Version: the detailed description 
now begins, with a change of tense. The invitations were 
sent out in advance, and the guests were not only numerous, 
but apparently the leading people of the “city” (v. 21). 
This detail of the parable points to the Pharisees and rulers. 

Verse 17.—He sent forth his servant: Here also “he” is 
properly inserted, “sent forth ” being more exact than “ sent.” 
As but one servant is spoken of in the parable, it is very 
probable that our Lord himself is meant, though some regard 
him as represented by the giver of the feast.—At supper time : 
Literally, “at the hour of the supper ;” the appointed time, 
representing “ the fulness of the time,” when Christ came.— 
Them that were bidden: The original implies a previous invi- 
tation.— Come ; for all things are now ready: It is necessary to 
supply “all” in English, though it is not found in the best 
manuscripis. The immediate invitation is based on the fact 
that the preparations were complete. In Matthew 22: 3, 4, 
the description is more detailed, though presenting the same 
idea. Repeated invitation is also indicated there. 

Verse 18.—All with one consent began: The rejection of 
Christ by the rulers and Pharisees was so general that “ all” 
was aptly used in the parable. The spirit of those refusing 
was the same, “‘ with one accord,” thongh the excuses were 
varied.—To make excuse: “To beg off” would be a literal 
rendering. The obligation to accept was acknowledged, but 
something else was deemed more important.—I have bought a 
field, and I must needs go out and see it: “Go out” is more exact 
than “go.” It is not implied that he had bought the field 
without having seen it, but either that it needed attention at 
once, or that the closing of a profitable bargain depended on 
his looking at the land just then. His answer represents that 
of a man of business, so pressed with worldly occupations that 
he declines the gospel invitation. 

Verse 19.—I have bought five yoke of oxen: This one also 
was hindered by his possessions, but his answer is less cour- 
teous.—I go to prove them: “I am going,” as if he were about 
to start out, and would not change his plan. - The first one 
pleaded necessity; this one, while acknowledging the obliga- 
tion, is too much interested in his own plans and pursuits to 
set them aside. 

Verse 20.—I have married a wife, and thercfore I cannot 
come: The Mosaic law é¢xempted a newly married man from 
military service for a year. ‘This excuse therefore seemed 
to be the most reasonable one. Yet it was really a desire for 
personal pleasure that led to the refusal. There are various 
interpretations of the three excuses. Some apply them to 
three different classes among the Jews, but the most obvious 
explanation finds in the three respectively a reference to 
éarthly possessions, earthly business, and earthly gratifica- 
tion. It should be noticed that in this parable the hindrance 
is in no case what is in itself wrong. It becomes so only by 
being made superior in its claims to the obligation of the 
invitation. The great obstacle is lack of real appreciation of 


what the invitation offers, lack of real interest in him who 


gives it. 

Verse 21.—The servant came, and told his lord these things : 
“Told” is preferable to “shew,” the word meaning to 
declare, or report. This detail of the parable probably has 
no special significance, but it may point to our Lord’s return 
to heaven. In any case, it is necessary to complete the illus- 


- tration.— Being angry: The anger of the maker of the feast 


was natural, and points to the wrath of God, which is quite 
as real.—Go out quickly: The supper was ready; the new 
guests must be brought in at once. This was true in the case 


of the gospel invitation. Refused by the chief men among 


the people, it was at once offered to the poor and ignorant.— 
Into the streets and lanes of the city: This points to the hum- 
bler and less reputable classes among the Jews.—The poor 
and maimed and blind and lame: The order of the Revised 
Version follows the better attested reading. The Authorized 
Version follows the order of a later reading, the change being 
made to conform with ver-e 13, where the same classes are 
mentioned. “Lame” is the proper rendcring; the word is 


a 
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the same as in verse 13. These were to be brought in by the 
servant, and hence the poor would feel encouraged to come, 
while the other classes would not feel the hindrances that 
made the more prosperous prefer to stay away. The whole 
is a comment on verse 13. If God thus invites his guests, 
our hospitality should be exercised toward the needy and 
the unfortunate, rather than to those who can make return. 

Verse 22.— What thou didst command is done: In any case, 
this implies that the classes spoken of were easily brought 
in. This indicates the success of the Lord’s efforts among 
the humble and disreputable (comp. chap. 15 : 1). The 
form of the answer may suggest that the servant had at once 
invited thee guests, when the others refused, without waiting 
for the command to do so. At all events, in this parable the 
zeal and alacrity of the servant are mentioned; to this there 
is no reference in the similar parable of the Wedding of the 
King’s Son. Certainly, our Lord invited the classes here 
represented before he left the earth.—And yet there is room: 
The servant himself is desirous that the guest-room should 
be filled. The provision for the feast was ample. “ Not 
only nature, but grace also, abhors a vacuum” (Bengel). 

Verse 23.—Go out into the highways and hedges : Outside of 
the city, hence this is properly explained as referring to the 
calling of the Gentiles, and would be so understood by the 
Jews, if they understood the parable at all. “ Quickly” is 
not used here. This gathering from the} highways and 
hedges would require some time, and in the interpretation 
covers centuries after the ascension of Christ.—Constrain 
them to come in: Not “ compél,” which suggests force. In- 
deed, this false interpretation has been used to justify vio- 
lence in dealing with heathen and heretics. True missionary 
zeal, which is implied here, must, however, manifest itself ‘in 
a moral constraining of those it would reach. As this part 
of the parable points to what took place after the ascension 
of our Lord, and by the instrumentality of others, there may 
be some significance in the fact that nothing more is said of 
the activity of the servant. The parable breaks off abruptly 
with this command of the master. 

Verse 24.—For I say unto you; This is not part of the 
parable, since in that case the language would be addressed 
to the servant in the singular number, “I say unto thee.” 
It is our Lord’s own application of the parable. To this 
view it is objected that “ my supper” is more appropriate in 
the mouth of the giver of the feast. But in a very proper 
sense our Lord could call his supper his own.— None of those 
men which were bidden shall taste of my supper: This applica- 
tion of the parable is also the answer to the man who uttered 
the exclamation that led to it (v.15). Our Lord in effect 
says to the guests then present: “1 have shown you what 
the eating of bread in the kingdom of God really is, and how 
you treat the invitation while professing to look forward to 
participation in ire feast. It is God’s feast; he invites to it. 
But it is ‘my supper,’ given in my honor, and the invitation 
comes through me, sent of God ‘in the form of a servant.’ 
You will refuse to enter, because, in refusing me and my 
teachings, you refuse to obey the direct. call of God, who pre- 
viously invited you by his prophets and through his word.” 

Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE parable of the marriage feast was spoken in the 

house of a leading Pharisee, in a town of Perea, on the 

sabbath, during our Lord’s final journey to Jerusalem. It 
thus dates from within a fortnight of his death. 

He had been telling his host that when he made a feast he 
should invite, not the rich, or mere friends and relations, but 
the poor and wretched ; for, though they could not recom- 
pense him, he would be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just. The spirit shown, before this, by host and company 
alike, no doubt led to this utterance; for they had, in com- 
mon, held silence when Christ had asked them if it were 
lawful to heal on the sabbath a poor dropsical man, who had 
stolen in at the open door, and presented himself before the 
great miracle-worker. The guests, moreover, had shown 
their character in striving each to get above the other in 
place on the dining-couches, and Christ had seen their ill- 
will to him in their faces,—for all eyes had been watching 
him eagerly to accuse him. 

Now, however, when he had blown on their self-importance 
and pride by extolling a feast with only beggars for guésts, 
one of those present unctuously remarked, “ Blessed is he 
that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God,” being perfectly 
satisfied, no doubt, that he would be of the fortunate number 
He meant, by the “kingdom of God,” that Jewish world- 
empire which his people fondly expected soon, by the awful 
power of heaven, exerted through the Messiah, to take the 
place of the hated Roman supremacy. But Christ hada stern 
lesson for his sanctimonious self-righteousness. Amplifying 
his words, he spoke, in substance, as follows: 

“As to your talk of the eating bread in the kingdom of 
God, you may gather my opinion on the subject from a para- 





ble I shall_ now relate.” And then he went on as follows, 
still speaking, as before, of a feast to which only certain 
guests are invited. “A rich man, having resolved on giving 
a great feast, invited many of his friends and neighbors to it _ 
long beforehand that they-might have ample time to make 
arrangements for their attending. The day having at last 
arrived, he sent out, as usual with us, one of his slaves, to re- 
mind the expected guests of the fact, and to invite them once 
more, individually, to ‘Come; for everything was now ready,’ 
—the reclining couches arranged, the viands prepared, the 
minstrels present, the wine set out. 

“ But, instead of eagerly thanking their friend for his prof- 
fered hospitality, and saying that they would be at his house 
forthwith, they all, with one consent, began to excuse them- 
selves from going. The first said that he had bonght a field, 
and must needs go and see it, and, as the feast would no doubt 
last till dark, he would not be able to do so if he did not go 
at once. The truth was, he set his private interest, however 
little involved, before the honor of his inviter; and so, it 
proved, did all the rest. One said that he had bought five 
yoke of oxen, and had arranged to go to prove them,—that 
is, to see if they were what they had been said to be, that he 
might finally conclude the bargain, or break it off. Another 
regretted very much that he must excuse himself, but he had 
just married, and therefore could not come. 

“ You may be sure that the master of the house was very 
angry when he found himself thus treated, but this made 
him only the more determined that he should not want 
guests. So he sent out his slave to the broad streets and nar 
row lanes to bring in from them all the town beggars he could 
find,—the poorest of the poor, the creatures without this or 
that limb, the blind, and the deformed in their persons. But 
the servant had known what his master would like, and at 
once answered that he had already done this, and that there 
was still room. ‘Go out, then,’ replied the master, ‘to the 
country roads and the hedged places, where homeless folks 
sleep or rest, and hurry in every one you can find; for the 
feast waits.’ And then he added that ‘none of those who 
had been first invited should taste of his banquet.’ ” 

The meaning of all this must have flashed at once on the 
hearers. The feast was that of the kingdom of the Messiah. 
They, the Jews, had been first invited, and were invited 
again, now, by the speaker, sent by God to call them afresh, 
But they would not listen to the invitation, turning away to 
their every-day interests, slighting the messenger, and, 
through him, the great Inviter,God. But the feast of the 
kingdom would not want guests ; for, if they refused him who 
now called them to it, the invitation would be sent to nations 
which were -regarded by them as the of all 
things, the abhorred Gentiles in Palestine and in the far- 
off parts of the earth, while, of their own people, instead of 
the well-to-do, the rich, the reputed righteous, and the leaders, 
the despised common people who heard the invitation gladly, 
would alone sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob at the 
inauguration feast of the great new kingdom of God and of 
his Christ. So faithfully did Jesus witness for the truth even 
before his bitter foes! 

Bournemoith, England. 
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Excuses not Reasons 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


" LESSED is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 

God” was a most pious and proper exclamation, and 
no doubt the speaker expected a glance of approval, or some 
further words of gracious teaching. Why did he get such a 
douche of cold water as this parable? Because there was a 
distinct twang of insincerity in his ejaculation. It grated’on 
Christ’s ear as that fatalest of all things, lip religion. The 
pious aspiration was flatly contradicted by the attitude of the 
speaker and his like to Christ’s mission. So he utters the 
parable straight “to him,” as if he had said, “ Listen and 
learn how much you care for the feast in the kingdom, for all 
your fine speech about it.” 

1, Isaiah had long ago prophesied of a feast of fat things, a 
feast of wines on the lees; and Jesus knits his parable on to 
the ancient emblem. The blessings offered by God through 
Messiah are most naturally represented as a great banquet. 
Invitations were given before it was actually prepared, by 
which the whole series of revelations to Israel are plainly 
intended. How these preliminary invitations were received 
is not said, but the scope of the parable presumes that they 
were accepted. But when the time came no guests appeared. 

Hence a second summons was needed. It is often said that 
such repetition of an invitation was a common practice, but 
that seems doubtful. Whether it was so or not, the point is 
that in this case it was needed. Of course, the message, 
“Come ; for all things are now ready,” is the parabolic dress 
of our Lord’s own call to the people of Israel. But it” 
does not follow that we are to regard him as the servart, 
especially since-he cannot be so in verse 23, which deals with 
the extension of the gospel call to the Gentiles. 

The main points to be noticed in these first verses are the 
joyons emblem of the feast, which declares that abundant 



































































































































































































































satisfaction for all the hunger of the soul is provided; the 
hint of the hospitable heart of the “certain man,” which 
suggests the loving purpose of God to meet all needs and to 
diffuse joy; the previous announcement of the banquet, 
“which sums up the intention of former revelation; the 
strange carelessness of the invited, which points to the atti- 
tude of the nation to Jesus; and the statement, all the more 
striking because its full significance is veiled, that in the 
éoming of Jesus the counsels of the ages were carried into 
effect, and “all things were now ready.” 

2. Verses 18-20 are the transcript of our Lord’s own 
experience. A sad, strange unanimity of refusal met—and 
meets—God’s merciful call to feast on the blessings of the 

_ gospel. People do not usually refuse such invitations. But 
the very point of the parable is that conduct unheard of in 
ordinary life is general here. Nobody would turn his back 
on such a banquet, but men do, by platoons and regiments, 
refuse this higher offer. In the highest regions this unnatu- 
ral rejection of good is all but universal, It almost seems as 
if the attraction exercised by an object is in the inverse ratio 
of its worth. Everybody grasps at the less precious things, 
and, as we go up in the ecale, the number of graspers steadily 
decreases, till we come to the highest, and find there the 
fewest who want them. Every good that man can desire is 
offered to every man on the simple condition o: taking Christ 
for Saviour and King. And what is the general reception of 


B.  theoffer? “They all with one consent began to make excuse.” 


The refusal is accompanied with lip recognition of the 
of the rejected gift. Two of the three excuses 
are fall of politeness. The unanimity was not the result of 
previous consultation, but all offered substantially the same 
excuse, because all felt in the same way. The differences in 
the excuses and the threefold number of them bring out the 
universality of the refusal and shades of difference in the 
speakers. The first man is a little politer than the others, 
for he refuses on the ground of necessity, since he “ must” go 
“and see his new estate, and courteously begs to be excused. 
The second is slightly more rude, for he only says “I go,” 
without any plea of necessity; but still he has a touch of 
courtesy. The third thinks that he has such an indisputably 
good reason that he may be brusk, and roughly say, “ I can- 
not come,” without any apology. 

All the reasons given are substantially the same; namely, 
preoccupation with present interests. In two cases posses- 
sions hinder; in the third, affections prevent. The “ needs 
must” was no real neces-ity. The field would not have run 

_ away, though the new owner had waited till to-morrow, and 
the bargain was finished, so there was no hurry.. We are 
apt to mask inclination in the garb of imperative duty, and 

to think that necessary obligations so press on us that we 
have no time to attend to God’s offere. “I mast live,” said the 
thief. “I do not see the nece sity,” answered the jadge. 

All the excuses refer to legitimate things. It was right that 
the field should be inspected, and the bullocks tried, and the 
sweetness of wedded love tasted. It was wrong that any of 
these interests should come between God’s invitation and its 
receivers. Legitimate occupations and lawful love may 
block our way to the feast. 

The contrariety between these occupations and the accept- 
ance of the offered feast existed only in the imagination of 
these three men. God's summons comes into collision with 
no duties or legitimate engagements. The field will be better 
tilled, the bullocks better tended, the wife more tenderly 
loved, if Christ is enthroned in the heart, and we seek first 
the kingdom of God. 

The real reason underlying all three excuses is indiffer- 
ence. People who do not want to accept an invitation gene- 
rally plead a previous engagement. The excuses would have 
melted into thin air if there had been any wish te go to the 
feast. Indifference resulting from preoccupation is the real 
reason. And that reason is utterly unreasonable. “I had 

’ vather have five yoke of oxen than God,”—can anything 
make that preference ra:ioaal? Such a reason is marked by 
shameful ingratitude. It took Christ's pains and tears and 
blood to prepare the feast, and surely it is the very climax of 
unthankfulness to listen unmoved to his invitation to a table 
provided at such a cost. 

3. The first result of the refusal is set forth in verses 21 

_ and 22 The messenger is sent to the poor and misera- 
- ble in the city, who are brought in to the banqueting-ball. 
They had no fields or oxen to look after. The descrip- 

_ tion of their condition is to be taken as emblematic of their 
disposition. Those who feel themselves destitute, hungry, or 
maimed, will welcome the call to receive a gift which will 
satisfy all desires, quicken all Jamed capacities, and remove 
all defects of spirit. Christ here vindicates his own practice 
of turning away from the official class, the self-righteous, 
who, in their own estimate, “needed no repentance,” but 
were increased with goods, to the forlorn and outcast, the 
pyblicans and harlots, who knew themselves to be wretched, 

* and had a hunger of soul which prepared them for his invi- 
tation. We shall not listen to the summons to come to the 
waters unless we feel that we are thirsty. 

4. So. large was the banqueting-hall that the crowd of 
miserable paupers streaming in did not fill it. The Jews 
who accepted Christ did not satisfy either the zeal of the ser- 







vant or the heart of the host. How large-his designs for the 
universal reception of mankind! How ample the space in 
that great hall! How bounteous the provision |— enough 
for all, enough for evermore.” Note that the third embassy 
of the summoning servant passes beyond the city (that is, the 
Jewish people) to the “ highways and hedges,” where out- 
casts squat. That extension, of course, points to the call of 
the Gentiles. 

Note the command “Constrain them.” It does not war- 
rant the employment of physical compulsion, but touchingly 
suggests the shamefaced hanging back from entering the 
feast which such ragged losels from the hedges would natu- 
rally feel. The more unworthy of God’s mercy men think 
themselves, the more are they to be encouraged to trust it. 
The sweet compulsion of the heart of God manifested in the 
gospel is to be applied to overcome the sense of unfitness 
which would hinder faith. 

Note, too, that infinitely tender yearning in the Host’s 
heart to see his house filled. God cannot be satisfied while 
his provision for a hungry world is in vain, or while empty 
places deform his table. 

The parable ends with the solemn sentence of exclusion, 
pronounced against the men who were bidden and refused. 
Its horizon does not extend to that future when “all Israel 
shall be saved.” The sentence of exclusion is directed against 
Christ’s contemporaries who rejected him. They did shut 
themselves out by their rejection of him; and we shall shut 
ourselves out from the banquet if, when we are called to it, 
we make flimsy excuses, which do not cheat God, though 
they may hide from ourselves the indifference which is the 
real reason for our refusal. 


Fallowfeld, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


A Feast. An Invitation. Refusal. 


HE main point of the lesson is that, anxious as the Jews 
would be thought to be to have eternal life, they 
refused to come to him who had it. The great beauty and 
utility of the Lord’s parabolic teaching is, that all get 
absorbingly interested in the story before they see the point 
that is to pierce them. Here is the first invitation, the 
sumptuous feast all ready, the second invitation to come 
immediately. But in the midst of an ardent expectation that 
the guests would hurry to accept, comes the sudden sarprise, 
and they with one accord begin to beg off with frivolous 
excuses, even after they had accepted the first invitation. 

There are three excuses, each more inane than the 
preceding. 

1, The world’s treasures,—“ bought Jand, must go and see 
it.” Farcical excase! Do men buy land without seeing it 
first? If they did, would not the land wait? Getting earthly 
possessions is still the great excuse for not securing eternal 
treasures. 

2. The duty of management of daily business,—“ Bought 
oxen, must prove them.” Do men buy oxen without first 
proving? A child said that when God should ask his father 
to come to heaven, the father would say he could not leave 
the office. 

3. Married a wife,—must take time for the bridal festivi- 
ties. Did he not know he was to be married when he first 
agreed to come? How the excuses dwindle? Acquisition, 
business, pleasure. Not one of these lying dissemblers could 
ever look him who sought to be their gracious entertainer in 
the face. 

But the feast is not spread in vain. More honorable guests 
are sought. The city streets are ransacked to find guests, and, 
being hungry, they all gladly accept. 

The land-owners, oxen-buyers, pleasure-seekers, in the cold 
outside, look through the windows on the poor and hungry 
royally entertained at a feast. Why are such divine pleasures 
and profits refused ? 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


NE of them that sat at meat with him .. . said, . . . Blessed 

is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom ef God (v. 15). 

A hundred persons would be giad of a promise to sit at a 

feast in the presence of Jesus, where one would welcome an 

invitation to follow him in the rough path that he and his 

loved ones must tread. Drawing rations and pay are more 

attractive to the average recruit than marching and fighting ; 
but the latter must precede the former. 


“ Not first the glad and then the sorrowful, 
But first the sorrowful and then the glad ; 
Tears for a day ; for earth of tears is full,— 

Then we forget that we were ever sad.” 


But he said, . . . A certain man made a great supper; and he 
bade many: and he sent forth his servant af supper time to sey, . . . 





Come ; for all things are now ready. And they all... began to 
make excuse (vs. 16-18). A great many who would like to be 
at the gospel feast, or to be in theypresence of Jesus, by and 
by, are not ready to give up everything else just now, in 
order to accept the invitation which is for just now. They 
want to enjoy what they have, and then enjoy what they 
may have ; but they are unwilling to give up this in order 
to get that, A”heaven that is to begin for us when we have 
nothing to do on earth that we like to do, isa pleasant heaven 
to think about ; bat a heaven that demands costful preparation 
here and now has fewer attractions to many of us. So as to 
Christ's presence here in this life, we would like it if we 
could have it when and as we please ; but if it must be sought 
by a change of occupation and surroundings that will take us 
away from our chief delights, we want to be excused. 

The first said, ... I have bought a field.... Another said, I 
have bought five yoke of oxen... . Another said, I have married a 
wife (vs. 18-20). There are excuses enough to keep men from 
serving the Lord,—excuses which seem fair enough on their 
face. But, after all, one excuse is no better than another, if 
it is proffered as @ plea for refusing to do one’s chief duty. A 
man’s first duty is toward God, and not toward himself or his 
neighbor. He ought to be pure, truthful, honest, charitable, 
kindly, because God commands it. He ought to find time to 
worship God, to praise God, to thank God. He ought to find 
time to pray by himself and in his family, and to read and 
study the Bible. These things rest upon him as duties which 
are not to be shirked through the supposed necessity of look- 
ing after real estate, or live stock, or a young wife. If a man 
can stay in his present business, or can extend it, without 
breaking any of God’s commandments, or neglecting any duty 
toward God, let him do so. But if lying, or cheating, or 
injuring his fellowmen, seems inevitable in that business, let 
him quit it. If there is nothing else by which he can live, 
let him die. It is his duty to have family prayers, to give 
due attention to the training of his children, to observe the 
Sabbath as a day of rest and worship. If he can do all these 
things consistently with his present business arrangements, 
well and good. If not, let him make new business arrange- 
ments; or let him abandon all business. Any excuse for 
shirking one’s first duty is inexcusable. 

Then the master of the house... said, ... Go out quickly into 
the streels and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor and 
maimed and blind and lame (v.21). God has more ways than 
one of filling his house. If those who expected to be his 
guests and were first invited are unready to come at the 


accepted time, he will send out fur those who had no thought 


that they should be thus favored. Even -now his: sérvants 
are gathering in guests from the garrets and cellars of our 
cities, from dens of vice and prison-bouses, from border fields 
of civilization, and from wastes of heathendom. Missionaries, 
Sunday-school teachers, Young Men’s Christian Association 
workers, Salvation Army soldiers, and godly men and women 
of every name, are urging the glad news of salvation on 
these who were but recently called hopeless outcasts. God 
be praised that the gospel invitation is extended so widely, 
and that you and I have a part in pressing it into the “ re- 
gions beyond ” ! 

Go out into the highways and hedges, and constrain them to come 
in (v.23). Open doors and attractive interiors, with first- 
class music, are well enough in their way, but they are not in 
themselves sufficient. If hungry souls will not come to the 
gospel feast on a mere invitation, they must be sought out 
where they are, and constrained to come in. The Great Com- 
mission is not, as many seem to think, “ Come ye from all the 
world, and hear the gospel,” but it: is, “‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel.” If an eloquent and earnest 
preacher proclaims a loving message from a church pulpit to 
attentive pewholders, he might be doing worse; but that is 
not evangelizing ; it is not in the line of God’s way of reach- 
ing unsaved souls. God sent his own Son from heaven to 
seek and to save those who were lost. The followers of Jesus 
ought to go out from their attractive church homes to seek 
and (to save the lost in the city back streets and slums, and in 
the country highways and hedges. The way to get hearers 
of the gospel is ta go for them. 

Philadelphia. 

LYS 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


UB lesson finds the Master at & feast given by a promi- 
nent man. Jesus noticed how anxious the guests were 

to have as high places at the feast as they could secure. This 
unseemly ambition he rebuked on the spot. Then he went 


on, in the plainest way, and taught his host a lesson of true. 


humility and condescension. It would seem as though one 
of the guests wanted to relieve the host of sach uncomfort- 
able remarks by changing the conversation. But it was of no 
use. Jesus merely took the remarks of this man as a basis 
for further teachings about the kingdom of God. These are 
found in the text of our lesson for to-day. ° 

In this parable the Lord sets forth how men soli the 





invitations that G.ul gives them to evter the kingdom of the . 














Master. In the plainest language, he shows how rudeiy men 
treat the message of God, and his messenger as well. For 
this messenger is none other than the Master who was speak- 
ing. In this way the Lord showed how the Jews of promi- 
nent station in life had treated his invitations. But the feast 
shall not be without guests because the Jews will not accept. 
To those outside the invitation goes, and that means to the 
Gentile world. So those first invited are shut out, and the 
last become first. 

Besides the application of this parabie to the Jewish people, 
there is a further application of the underlying principle to 
people of our days. ° 

1, The divine invitation is very wide, and includes all to 
whom the of salvation comes. ‘ Whosoever will” 
is so broad that it could hardly be more inclusive. Each one 
in this class comes under that category. See now how men 
act on the reception of this most wonderful invitation that 
has ever been sent to them. 

2. Men at once begin Binbe excuses. These excuses are 
very various. But those that you may often hear in times of 
revival are, some of them, as follows: 

“TI do not like many of those who say they have accepted.” 
This excuse of course refers to church-members. How often 
we hear the lives of those who profess to be believers quoted, 
as though that were a good excuse for a man’s not becoming 
a true Christian. Mark, no one asks you to be like those 
whom you criticise. But the request is that you become a 
true follower of the Master. Do men refuse to become doc- 
tors, or lawyers, or business men, because, forsooth, some in 
those callings are not all that they should be? Why, then, 
refuse to be a Christian, and unite with the church, because 
some who have joined are not sincere? 

“T do not know which of the denominations is the right 
one.” This is a most flimsy excuse, yet it is not infrequently 
offered. No one asks you to become a Methodist, or a Presby- 
terian, or any “ist” or “ian” but a Christian. Is this not 
so? Why then give a false excuse? 

“T am afraid that I shall not hold out.” Well, who ever 
asked you to hold out? It is not you that must hold, but 
Jesus that must hold. And that he is able todo. The Apos- 
tle knew this well when he said that he was persuaded that 
Jesus would keep that which he had committed to his care. 
If only you trust him, you will find that he will hold out, 
and that is all that you will need. 

“If I become a Christian, I shall have to give up some 
things that I do not want to abandon.” Well, are these right 
things, or wrong things? If wrong, do you realize what an 
awful thing-your excuse is? But, if right, then you will not 
have to give them up at all. Sinful pleasures may well be 
compared with the “ husks which the swine did eat,” as con- 
trasted with the “ fatted calf” that the father prepares for 
his son. And is it true that you prefer the former to the 
latter ? ‘ 

“Oh! there is plenty of time. I will some day become a 
follower of the Lord.” This is probably the most frequent 
excuse of all, and certainly the most seductive. More are 
lost at last by this excuse than by any other. “ Plenty of 
time,” and yet we do not know what a day or an hour may 
bring forth. Besides, the longer we hold out, the harder be- 
come our hearts, and the less likely we shall be to accept at 
the last. There are probably not a few in this school who 
thought years ago that they would be Christians soon, and 
yet years have passed, and they are as far from the kingdom 
as ever. 

Now for the last point. These men excused themselves 
out of the feast, but not one of them could excuse himself 
back. So it is perfectly possible for any scholar to excuse 
himself out of heaven, but none can excuse himself into 
heaven when once the door is shut. Press this solemn truth 
home on your class, and ask for God’s blessing in the doing 
of this. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


W HILE we have learned much of Jesus as a teacher 

and preacher, we can read many things which show 
how he appeared in the homes of the people. We know also 
much of his talk as he reclined at table among other guests 
who listened to his words. If you read the whole of this 
chapter, you will find three times when Jesus talked of a din- 
ner or a supper; for he loved to use every-day familiar 
things to teach of truth. The Jews thought a great deal of 
feasting, and of a Messiah who was to come. They believed 
that, when he reigned, the dead fathers wouid come back to 
his kingdom, and sit with them at grand festivals which the 
Messiah would give. One sabbath dzy, in Perea, Jesus was 
invited to a meal in the house of a Pharisee with others who 
were there watching to see what he would do. Perhaps that 
was why he was invited, that they might find fault with some- 
thing he said or did on the sabbath. Jesus never refused to 
ge to a home, and he always wixe'y sdapted hie conversation 


to those about him. That day he told the Pharisees about 
taking a lowly seat if they were invited to a wedding; then 
about the guests they should invite if they made a dinner or 
supper,—not the rich, lest they might invite them in return, 
but they should call in the poor and lame and blind, and they 
would be rewarded at the resurrection of the just. One of 
those with him at the table thought he meant in the glory of 
Messiah’s reign, and he said what you may find in the first 
verse of our lesson. Whom did he say was blessed? To 
answer him, Jesus gave the parable we study to-day. The 
divisions of the lesson may be put on the blackboard to use in 
reviewing the lesson, or scholars may copy in notebooks to 
keep as helps to memory. ? 

A Great Supper.—A man made a great supper; he planned 
to have the choicest food in abundance, to have it well served, 
to gather at his bountiful table friends and acquaintances 
who would enjoy each other, and appreciate the honor.- It 
was to be a great supper, and he bade many long enough 
before the time, that they might have suitable dress, and be 
free from other engagements. 

The Call.— When the appointed time came for the feast, the 
man sent his servant to remind them of their invitation, and 
say to them all,“ Come; for all things are now ready.” That 
is the custom now in China and other Eastern lands, where 
they send three or four times a summons to come to the feast, 
the last call at the time appointed. So Jesus pictured salva- 
tion as a gospel feast. The Father God had planned and 
offered all that is wise and good for the souls of men. He 
had given choice blessings to the Jews,—a land of plenty, 
teachers and prophets, and sent his Son to bid them believe 
and accept the call to his kingdom. Jesus knew all the thoughts 
of the men at table with him, fixing their eyes on him as he 
went on with the story. 

The Excuses.—The servant came back from giving the last 
call to the invited guests. They all began to make excuse. 
One said, “ I have bought a piece of ground, and I must needs 
gq and see it.” Had he not seen it before he agreed to buy 
it? Would a man begin to work on his farm »t supper-time ? 
Could he lose the field by waiting until the nextday? But 
he said, “I pray thee have me excused.” Another said, “I 
have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them.” No 
creature in the world will stand more patiently than an ox, 
and there was no need of hurrying to try them; but he too 
said, “I pray thee have meexcused.” Another did not even 
ask to be pardoned for slighting the call. He said, “I can- 
not come.” And the reason he gave was this: “I have mar- 
ried a wife.” 

The Streets and Lanes.—Thie master of the house was angry 
at such slights, and said to his servant, ‘‘Go out quickly into 
the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in the poor, the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind.” The well-spread tables in 
the lighted hall waited for guests, until soon the lame came 
with halting step, the poor in tattered garments to find in 
the outer room a robe provided, the blind were carefully led 
to their places, and all seated at the table. They were to 
come quickly, not waiting to be better, but just as the message 
found them. The servant told his lord his commands had 
been obeyed, but he also said, “ Yet there is room.” 

The Highways and Hedges.—The servant was sent again, 
past the city streets, out to the open road, beyond the city 
walls, to the shady hedges along the sides of the fields, to 
those unused to such gracious words. He was to find the way- 
worn, weary travelers; the homeless, lonely wanderers; the 
needy, even the idle and the careless. The lord said, “ Com- 
pel them to come in, that my house may be filled.” He 
would have no empty places at his generous board, and none 
who could be persuaded should stay away unblest. But of 
those who were first called and would not come, he said, 
“ None of those... shall tasteof my supper.” The application 
is so plain that, with a few questions, the scholars themselves 
can realize its meaning. The parable was spoken where? 
To whom? For what other people was it given and re- 
corded? The gospel invitation was then, and is now, for Jew 
and Gentile, for all nations and people, for every soul who 
hears of Jesus. Do any now make excuses thet are less fool- 
ish than those given in the parable? Some are too busy. 
‘Which business is most important, the passing cares and 
pleasure of this life, or to provide for the life everlasting? 
The poor, the blind, the wayfarer, and sorrowful, were con- 
strained, kindly urged to come to the feast. So, even to all, 
Jesus, by his word, by all the blessings and warnings he 
gives, says to each soul who will hear, “ Come; for all things 
are now ready,” 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Truts.—The invitation. 
Introduction.—{Have printed on the board in large 
letters: “ You are Invited.” “Come, for aii Things are now 
Ready.” Attention aroused by showing a letter of invitation 
toa child’s party.) How many of you have ever received such 
an invitation? Were you not glad to get it? Did you not 



































































think about it, and tell your friends at school about the party 
to which you were invited? Did you not wish the hours 
would hasten by, and that the glad party-day would come? 
And when it came, were you not in such haste to get washed 
and dressed that you could hardly eat your dinner? Were 
you not ready to start long before the hour set? Were any 
of you ever so unfortunate as to be sick when the day came, 
so, after all your pleasant hopes, you were obliged to send 
word to your friend that you could not come? I am sure 
that it made you sad to be obliged to stay away, and that you 
would not, could you have helped it. 

‘ How many of you ever had a party at your house, and 
invited your friends to come? I am sure that you took 
great pains to have everything ready for them, and that you 
watched anxiously for their coming, How would you have 
felt toward them if first one, then another, had said, “ I don’t 
want to come”? Would you again count them as your 
friends? Would you give them a second invitation? Would 
you so slight a friend who had invited you to come and take 
of the good things that he had prepared on purpose to make 
you happy ? 

Jesus has prepared good things for you which cost him his 
life, and now he invites you to come and take of this great 
feast, and be to him what a good child is to his father and 
mother. The word is sent to you through the Bible and by 
his servants (name some of them) that you are invited, 
“Come; for all things are now ready.” How are you treat- 


_ing the invitation? Can it be that any of you who have 


heard of the loving Saviour slight and grieve him, as the 
men in our story for to-day did the kind friend who invited 
them to his supper ? 

Historical Setting —Do you want to hear the story? Jesus 
was at dinner with one of the Pharisees, probably reclining 
at a table Jike this (cut out of cardboard the curious Oriental 
table, and around it place couches cut from the same, and 
covered with bright-colored paper), and he told those at 
the table astory about a certain man who made a great sup- 
per. As was the custom in that land, the servants were sent 
days beforehand to invite the guests, that nothing might 
hinder them whet the feast day came. When the supper 
was ready, he sent again to the people, saying, “ Come; for all 
things are now ready.” But, strange to say, the men all 
began to make excuse. One man said he had bought a farm, 
and wanted to go to see it. Another said he had bought five 
yoke of oxen, and wanted to try them. The third had mar- 
ried a wife, and could not come. Now, as you can see, none 
of these were true reasons for not coming. The truth was, 
none of them wanted to come. 


The kind host was grieved, and.sent his;--—ant out into 


ow 


the streets and alleys, and invited all the poor, the lame, the ~~~ 


sick, and the~blind, to come. Do you think they waited for 
a second invitation? No, they were glad to come. And 
well they might be. Yet the house was not full, and again 
the servant was sent, this {ime to invite every one but those 
who had so foolishly and wickedly refused. How giad all 
who came must have been! How sad those must have been 
who refused when they found they were outside forever! Bat 
whose fault was it? 

Which will you be like? To-day Jesus invites you to 
come and take of all the good things offered in the Bible, 
and all he asks in return is that you love and obey him, 
as a good child loves and obeys his father and racther. Will 
you doit? (Prayer.) 

You are invited, “Come; for all things are now ready.” 

Philadelphia. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


- Certarn Maw MAvE A GREAT SupPeR, AND BADE 

Many.”—Habits and fashions as to meals have not 
been modified in Eastern countries since the very earliest 
period of which we have record. On the Egyptian walls 
feasts are portrayed, served in the same way, with the same 
furniture and utensils, as we may see to-day. Only two rega- 
lar meals are ordinarily partaken of in Eastern lands. A 
lighter repast, consisting generally of bread, olives, milk, and 
fruits, forms the breakfast, not generally partaken of very 
early in the morning, but usually about nine o’clock. This 
is now preceded by a cup of coffee at sunrise, a beverage un- 
known in ancient times, nor do we know if it was then repre- 
sented by any other refreshment, though probably its place 
was-taken by a draught of milk, which the nomads frequently 
quaff throughout the day. But all entertainments, whether 
public or private, on a larger or smaller scale, were and are 
confined to the second meal, shortly before or afier sunset, 
called, indifferently, dinner or sup,er. To commence earlier 
was a mark of revelry or debauch, rebuked by the prophet in 
the case of those who, having begun in the morning, “ con- 
tinve until night, till wine inflame them.” Among all primi- 
tive peoples, the most savage as well as the civilized, hospitality 
has always been counte! a primary virtue. The giving of a 
feast, spoken of in the pas-a--e before us, must be distinguished “ 












































































































































from the hospitality shown to strangers. For every way- 
farer, unless he be treated as an enemy, the house or tent is 
ever open, and the kid is slain in the camp, or the dough 
kneaded in the town. The hospitality of a great supper is 
quite of another kind: preparation is made beforehand. If 
an ox or a heifer is to be provided for the feast, a very large 
number must be invited, since the whole of the flesh must be 
consumed at once,—meat, in the East, being never kept over 
night. Consequently the invited guests are notified before- 
hand. On such occasions as a wedding, the birth of a son, or 
a return from a long journey, there is no distinction of rank 
on such occasions, until the banqueting-hall is entered ; the 
good things are shared by all alike. When the evening ap- 
proaches, the servants are sent round a second time to an- 
nounce that the feast awaits them, and it is a slight, even a 
mortal offense, to disregard the summons. In olden times, a 
simple upper garment or cloak was provided for every guest, 
as we know, not only from Scripture, but from Egyptian and 
Assyrian monuments, This was in order to enable the poorer 
and worse dressed guests to feel at ease. This custom is all 
but extinct. I have never seen it but once, and that at a 
marriage feast given by a wealthy Jew. , Once, in north 
Africa, where we had pitched our tents by the camp of.a 
large tribe, we received an announcement that the shaykh, 
who had just returned from Mecca, was to give a feast the 
next day. Cooking went on all night, as we could plainly 
hear. The next evening at sunset we received our second 
summons. The whole tribe was there, and was ranged inside 
the tent according to their rank, while the holy man sat on 
the carpet in front. We too made our obeisance, and then 
were informed that a kid and kous-kous had been sent to our 
tent. Of course, we understood that our host, while wishing 
to show all hospitality, could not permit infidel dogs to feast 
in the same tent with believers. 


The College, Durham, England. 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ BLESSED 18 HE THAT SHALL Eat Breap IN THE KING- 
pom or Gop.”—This introduces the Oriental conception of 
binding relations established,—the sealing of friendship and 
fidelity by eating bread in common, To eat bread with a family 
is for them to become identified with your interests, and you 
with theirs, A treaty, an alliance offensive and defensive, is 
entered into by the act. It is ever, therefore, an object of 
desire to secure opportunity to eat bread with the great and 
powerful. To “eat bread in the kingdom of God” only 
_ expresses, in an Oriental way, | the idea of being members of 

-. that kingd&M'and sharers in all its benefits. 

“ Mape a Great Suprer.”—The arrangements necessary 
for a “ great supper” in the Orient are extremely simple. It 
is not difficult for a man even of moderate meansto gratify the 
general ambition to entertain on a large scale, to be known as 
a generous host. No reputation is more prized than this. A 
sheep or goat is prepared, stewed, it may be, in leban; this, 
with a huge dish of boiled rice or burghul, over which melted 
samn—clarified butter—has been poured, forms the main part, 
in some cases, the whole, of the repast. This is placed in the 
center of the floor; the host says tafaddald, and the guests sit 
round. Turning up his sleeve, each has water poured over 
his right hand; then, with the reverent exclamation, ‘ Bismil- 
lah cr-rahmdn er-rahim,”—“ In the name of God the merciful, 
the compassionate,”—he proceeds to help himself, each one 
taking with his hand from the heap. When satisfied, he 
touches his forehead, saying, “El-hamdu lillah,”—“ Praise be to 
God,”—has water again poured over his hand, and retires, 
making way for another, if all could not find room at once. 

“CoME; FOR ALL THINGS ARE NOW Reapy.”—On one 
occasion we had the honor of an invitation to supper with the 
man reputed the most wealthy land-owner in Safed. The 
exact time was not mentioned, and we were in some perplex- 
ity on.the point, when a friend assured us that due intima- 
tion would be given. And, sure enough, a little after 
sunset there came a tall African, as black as a sloe, to say, 
“My master has sent me to bid you come; for the supper is 
now ready.” Having delivered his message to us, he hur- 

_ ried on to summon the other guests, even as did the servant 
in our Lord's story. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos .R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. A Great Supper (vs. 15-17).— Where did Christ speak 
this parable? (Luke 14: 1.) What conversation gave rise to 
the feaster’s remark? Why is it fitting to compare our life 
in heaven to a feast? What are some kinds of blessedness 
that some men set before this eternal: joy and satisfaction? 
Whom does the “certain man” represent? the servant? 
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What does the great supper symbolize? the number of invited 
guests? What Eastern customs are indicated in these verses? 
What parable like this did Christ afterwards speak ? 
(Matt. 22: 1-14.) Compare the two. 

2. Sma Excuses (vs. 18-20).—How can you show each 
of these excuses false? From what kinds of things do men 
seek to get excused? What excuse from Christian service 
does wealth offer? How far only is it safe to seek and to 
retain property? How does our worldly business keep us 
from Christ? How can you tell when your tasks are too 
engrossing? What isthe remedy? Why is it wrong to let 
our home life draw us from our church life? How should 
the two help each other? 

8. CoMPEL THEM TO CoME IN (vs. 21-24).—How is God’s 
anger righteous? How does this late invitation of the poor 
and maimed fail rightly to represent the gospel? What have 
we'a right to think about the capacity of heaven? To what 
later event may verse 23 refer? (Acts 18 : 46.) Where 
would this command take the servant? What kind of com- 
pulsion only would he use? What “highway and hedges” 
work ought every church to do? every Christian? How 
can we fill God’s house? Why should we not rest till we 
have done it? 


For the Superintendent 


1. While Christ was eating, what remark was made by one 
at the table? 2. With what parable did Christ answer? 
3. How did the host of the parable seek his guests? 4. What 
was the excuse of the first? the second? the third? 5. 
What did these excuses show about the people that made 
them? 6. How did the master of the house fill his tables at 
last? 7. Whom does this host represent? 8. To what does 
this invitation call men? 9. Why do men refuse the 
invitation ? 

Boston, Mass. 

——— 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. In whose house was Jesus at this time? 2. Who was 
represented by “acertain man”? 3. Who were represented 
by “them that were bidden”? 4. Who were represented by 
“the poor, the maimed,” etc.? 5. What are some excuses 
we make for not doing our duty? 

4@ These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 
allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





ARE YOU GOING TO THE FEAST? 





VER 1S OUR FATHER, 
THE | qUESTS ARE ALL THE SAINTS, 
QOD THINGS ARE HEAVEN'S BEST. 
JESUS WILL BE THERE. 





REGRETS ! 


GOSPEL PRIVILEGES 
OFFERED. 
REJECTED. 

TRANSFERRED. 


LO, WE TURN T0 THE GENTILES. 

















Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Come, for the feast is spread.” 

“ The Saviour calls; let every ear.” 

“ The Saviour calls; oh, come and see.” 

“To-day the Saviour calls.” 

“Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling.” 

** Come, sinner, to the gospel feast.” 
eR) 


or 


Lesson Summary 


ITTING at meat with a company of lawyers and Phari- 
sees, Jesusseeks to leave some valuable lesson with them. 
With characteristic self-righteous complacency, one of his 
hearers breaks out with the ery, “ Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God.” That man represented the 
class unto whom the oracles of God had been committed, and 
who deemed themselves sure of a high place at the final 
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feast. Their delusion must be dispelled. They had been 
called ; they had assented ; but when God’s Servant announced 
all as ready, every man of them began to make excuse. But 
guests must be gathered, and that too by the chosen Servant; 
so the call is enlarged, constraint is applied, the unexpected 
comes to pass, and the feast is furnished with guests; not, 
however, from the ranks of those first summoned. None of 
them shall taste of the supper. Their flippant responses to 
pious sentiments do not suffice, They must obey the Ser- 
vant’s call, and come while all things stand ready. Other- 
wise they perish. ‘ 


Added Points 


It is far easier to second a motion, than to carry out a 
resolution. Approbation viva roce, or by a rising vote even, 
does not accomplish the end proposed. 

That great supper, with its generous projector and his 
diligent servant, is an apt emblem of spiritual blessedness, 
the gift of God, through Jesus Christ. 

Excuses for declining God’s bounty need to be invented. 
They do not arise legitimately from the nature of things. 

Many whom worldly wisdom would not expect, will be 
found among God’s guests at last. 

To go for the guests is the law of Christ’s kingdom. Jesus 
did it, and so should we. 

Some shall be shutout at last, and shall never taste of God’s 
supper. 
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International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Second Quarter 


Psa. 145 : 9-16 ; 65 : 9-18; Matt.5: 
Text. Praise the Lord for his goe goodness, and for his rontentel 


‘ol 
works to the children of men. 
Matt. 6°: 6s; Psa. 23; Phil. 4 : 6, 19% 


2. God's Care for Us. 
1 Pet. 5: 6, 7. 

Golden Text. Y rg heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things. Matt. 6 : 32. 

3. THe STORY OF Pt IJaAH. 1 Kings 17: 

Golden Text. Seek re so kingdom of ‘dod: and all these things shall 
be added unto you. Luke 12: 31. 

4, THe TEN COMMANDMENTS. Exod. 20: 1-17; Deut.5 

Golden Text. Thy wort have I hid in mine heart, that I Saight not sin 
against thee. Psa. 119: 11. 


ot Law or Love. Matt. 22 : 35-40; John 13 : 34, 35; John 14: 
Golden Text. If.ye love me, keep my me John 14; 15. 
6. DAVID AND JONATHAN. 1Sam. 20; 2Sam. 1 : 26. 

Golden Text. Greater love hath no man than ints, that a man lay down 

his life for his friends. John 15: 13. 

7. GREAT Promises. Gen. 17:18; Matt, 1:21; ag 16, 36. 
Golden Text. He is faithful that promised. Heb, 10 : 23. 
8. OTHER PRECIOUS rae SES. ey a 3-7; 3: * 15; Matt, 6 : 33; 

11 : 280; John 11 - 25, 26; 14: 1-8; Heb. 1 
Golden Text. What > haa Goomied, ‘he was able also to perform. 


1 Gop’s CARE FoR ALL. 


Rom. 4: 21. 
9, PRAYER—ASKING Gop. Matt. 7: 611; Luke 7: 1-10; 11 : 1-13; 
Acts 16 : 25-34. 
mene Text. Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find, 
att. 7:7. 
10, THE PRAYING DANIEL. Dan, 2: 17-23; 6: 10-23. 
Golden Text. Thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 


openly. Matt. 6 : 6. 
il. ° aes hen Gop. Psa. 31: 1-15; Psa. 148; Eph. 5: 19, 20; Phil 


‘Golden Text. Be thankful unto — and wieas his name. Psa. 100: 4 
12, Davip i? Gop, 28a ; Psa. 138; Psa. 145. 

‘olden very 4 rt y I Dies thee ; aed I will praise thy name 
for ever and Seen Psa, 1 

13. REVIEW. 

Golden Text. All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy saints 
shall bless thee. Psa. 145 : 10. 
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God’s Care for Us 


Lesson for April 12 
By Julia E. Peck 


8S THE story of Elijah will be introduced next Sunday 

for the purpose of illustrating the two preceding les- 

sons, we must bear this in mind in arranging these lessons 

upon God’s care, so that our illustrating story will really 

illustrate, as used in conjunction with these lessons; for, 

standing apart by itself, it would be ‘of little use at this point 
in the quarter’s course. 

The deductive step from “ God's care for all” (general) to 
“ God’s care for us” (special) simplifies the lesson arrange- 
ment, for the review merges into the new lesson without a 
break. The children, talking of God’s care for the little 
strangers across the water (as taught last Sunday), gradually 
get nearer and nearer liome as they begin to talk of special 
ways in which God takes care of each one of us. 

We begin the new lesson at a point familiar to the chil- 
dren, care-taking in the home, discussing for the purpose of 
contrast, carefulness and carelessness. In speaking of the 
young and helpless in the home aé dependent upon the older, 
stronger members, ask the children to name the most help- 
less creature they have ever seen. They will probably name 
a baby boy or a baby bird. If the bird illustration is chosen, 
let the children tell of this little creature’s mother, who can- 
not store away food against a time of cold and storm, but, 
with her bright eyes, watches carefully to gather a bit here and 
there as the Lord sends it. 

Then teach, “ Behold the fowls of the air,” emphasizing, 
“Your Father feedeth them.” 

Some of the children have pet animals of their own, which 
they feed or neglect, asit happens. The children learn easily 
by comparison, and, in reminding them of their dependent 
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pets, who are hungry and thirsty because of forgetfulness and 
neglect, they may think, by contrast, of a never-failing source 
of supply. 

The next step, Mother never forgets to feed her children. 
Where does mother get food ? 

There would be no food if God forgot to send rain and 
sunshine. 

We may use flowers or plants to illustrate the next step. 

This plant could not live without food. 

In their baby botany lessons at school, the children, during 
this month, begin to learn of the rootlets reaching out for 
food and drink. 

The teacher, after the children have told of this, asks who 
gives food and drink to the plant... 

When Jesus Christ was here on earth, he ied to see lilies 
growing in the field (the teacher. describes colar and size). 
We do not have that kind growing here, but people who 
have seen them tell us of their beauty, etc. When Jesus was 
here, people did not know how near God the Father is to 
each one of us; neither did they understand about trusting 
the Father for food and clothing, and were anxious and 
troubled about these things. Jesus told them a picture story 
about lilies, to show them, and to show us, that God never 
forgets to take care of us. Teach here, “Consider the 
lilies,” ete. 

In the resting time, the children will like to describe the 
dress God gives different animals. Our dress is made of —— 

Where we get it is a long story (which, by the way, the 
children have learned at school in their object lessons upon 
wool and cotton), but we know that, at the end of the story 
we shall hear, God gave it all to us. 

We have told that God takes care of our bodies, so that we 
shall not want food or clothing, and brought out the thought 
of our golden text, that our Father knoweth our needs, but 
we cannot well leave this subject without speaking of God’s 
care of our souls, which, ordinarily, would make a whole les- 
son by itself. 

Topically arranged, we may plan for our climax a little 
discussion about God’s care for our souls. 

1. What our souls need for food. 

2. Who cares for our souls. 

3. What God our Father provides for our souls here in 
this world. 

4. What, God our Father provides for our souls. in that 
other world. 

“Close” with the verse, In: “my ‘Father's house ‘are many 
mansions.” 


Northampton, Mass. 





_ Convention Calendar for 1896 


POON CII ais canpeeden.<ccknncds: dinginestoecss eshosp March 25, 26 
California, at Sacramento .......00..scseeee seveesseeees seeneones April 2, 3 
Minnesota, at Northfield ......... 0.24 .e.scccsseeseenee -esesves April 7-9 
Mlabatia, Ot Balaee: 0.000005... .0isc.cocscnces coosenses, estes April 14-16 
Georgia, at. Macon.. pub Gein odin otens oF, cqangh <pqnen tiene BONE 
Louisiina, at New Orleans. ser Bremraepebboenads osSb Ries os tans April 28-30 
West Virginia, at Wheeling...... .....006.sssssee sesssese / April 28-30 
AG PANO ba cis icetd. 0 coskney.o<esshope, cosubbell sensedeness May 5-7 
South Dakota, at Parker.......1..... c.s.sseveee « sees May 6-8 
Illinois, at Champaign...............s000 sessrsere esenseene cree May 12-14 
North Dakota, at Casselton............-.cscses sssesenes sosees May 19, 20 
New York, at Broadway ais cesta New York......... June 2-4 
Ohio, at Columbus... ............. ie venvantl .. June 2-4 
Indiana, at Crawfordsville... piesbiesihbscorahdes vovessbes davbontde Sand 9-11 
Grated, WY Portland ss ....i5..ccivcdie kvl sisceSeee o0ctee es dad~ June 9-11 
Montana, at Bozeman.......... ....cceesseseece sererteee sovees-ved UME 9-12 
Nebraska, at Norfolk ...... .....c00 .ccces sessseeseee sesesceeee June 14-16 
Heansas, at Forest Park, Ottawa.................04 secossees June 15-18 
ls, BE TING MEIN anc aciccnsed soivctsansncsoosecse ‘steclees June 17-19 
International, Tremont Temple, Boston...June 23-26 
RIN, GIy WGN tings Fondie bitcnceen coceceqst seushlent July 22-24 
Kentucky, at Owensboro .. dies jonseces August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel ‘Hill. Z August 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florence... ..... ...++sessssee sense. August 25-27 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford...................... October 6-8 
IED, MA catinld iihocsbess ticsstececseces tsecd esveswess October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle ...............c006 ceceeccee cose October 13-15 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo.................... ab écovanath November 17-19 
_ Utah, at Salt Lake City due. cc. seccceee coeeees November 27-29 


British North America 


Manitoba, at Poriage La Prairie.............<ccccccseeseeees June 9-11 

Pin cccnccs cesmsigns pinbetthie sestieies pechentipescomp unghecs ieniatie July 4 

AD EADIE, Sci sake sa mnnpers = eteiey scentece epceben « October— 
France 


National conferences of the Sunday-school ote of 


Frente, at Parie ..March 26 
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Teachers’ Annual “ Social” 


NNUAL meetings of congregation or Sunday-school 

are not always held at the first of January. In 

many churches the new year begins with April, and 

programs are now being made for the reports, elections, 
addresses, or social features of the occasion. 

A hint may be found in the last annual meeting of the 
officers and teachers of the Jackson Avenue. Baptist 
Sunday-school in Providence, Rhode Island, of which 
H. Howard Pepper is superintendent, The following pro- 
gram, printed on a leaflet, was carried out successfully : 

1889-—— 1896. 
JACKSON AVENUE BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
Provipence, R. I. z 
The Sixth Annual Meeting will be held at the 


home of the superintendent, 90 Melrose Street, 
Friday, January 24, 1896. 





PROGRAM. 
Supper will bé served at 7 P. M. 
TOASTS. 
“ Our SUNDAY-SCHOOL.” Lessons to be learned from 
POD RD IO socks cee | isesivese site ease. cecscine Miss P—— 
“Tue Home CuvurcaH.” 


“Our Y. P.S.C.E.” How can we increase its useful- 
Seen? s..css0 cmadesacachn SOG. -beuap aiaaeeben hou Mr. C—— 
“Our FINANCES.” May the balance always be found 
On the right side ....,......0e0 sseesseree seeseceee Miss A—— 
**OuR OFFICERS AND TEACHERS.” May they never 
take a backward step..............ssesecees sessseees Mr. M—— 
‘Our SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE.” Whiat more can 
SI GP NO MRP a chavnlcc vidios coscosepseciend ceecdbans dane Mr. T—— 
“Our SuNDAY-SCHOOL.” Its future........... Miss W—— 
Toastmaster, Mr, Pepper. 
BUSINESS. 
SOCIAL. 





Members who cannot be present will please notify the 
superintendent. 


Two weeks earlier a special effort was made to get a full 
attendance at Sunday-school on the anniversary of its 
organization, a “ birthday celebration ” that might show 
at once the strength of the school and suggest new 
methods of work for discussion at the annual meeting of 
officers and teachers. The invitation to the birthday 
rally was printed and sent out in this form : 


; JACKSON AVENUE BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


DEAR FRIEND: r 


We are seven years old next Sunday. We are going 
to call the roll of the original members at our birthday cele- 


“Db ation. 


You started with us seven years ago, and we want you to be 
with us next Sunday, at 2.45 P.M., and answer “ present” 
when your name is called. 

If you cannot possibly come, please send some message or 
quotation on the enclosed postal not later than Friday night. 
Do not fail to let us hear from you in some way. 

Very truly yours, 


H, HOWARD PEPPER. 
January 7, 1896. 


The annual “social” of the officers and teachers in 
the Brick Church (Presbyterian) of Rochester, New 
York, had the same ends in view. The associate pastor 
and superintendent, the Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, issued 
this reminder: 

Brick CHURCH, January 11, 1896. 

- DeEaR FRIEND: You are cordially invited to be present at a 
social to be given for the teachers and officers of our Sunday- 
school, on Thursday evening, January 30. The teachers and 
officers of the main school, intermediate department, and pri- 
mary department, and the officers and visitors of the home 
department, all are invited. We expect to have a delightful 
time. Do not fail to be present. 

Supper will be served at seven o’clock. 
for and expect you. 

If you find it impossible to attend, send a postal by Monday, 
the 27th inst, to Mrs, 8. K. Green, 64 8. Union Street. 

For the Executive Committee, and yours for Sunday-school 
success, G. B. F. HALLocK. 


We shall prepare 


Of the more than one hundred and fifty officers, 
teachers, and home-department visitors, nearly all were 
present. “All were seated at the same time at the 
tables, which were set in banquet style. The superin- 
tendent acted as the master of ceremonies, and all the 
“speaking was at the tables.” This consisted of reports, 
after supper, from the officers of al] departments, cover- 































































ing the yoar, “ followed by a general conference as to 
how to increase the effectiveness of the school, an open 
discussion of methods and possible future work, with 
criticisms and suggestions of new plans.” Mr. Hallock 
says that this method has been in vogue four or five 
years, and that it is “always an interesting and helpful 
occasion, when new inspiration is gained.” The meet- 
ing is usually closed with a few brief prayers, and singing 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 





The Sunday School Times stands ready 
to supply its readers with any books that 
they may desire to purchase. This offer 
is not restricted to such books as are noticed 
in these columns, but applies to all proper 
books, religious or secular, old or new, and 
by whomsoever published. An order for a 
book should be addressed to Book Depart- 
ment of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa,, and 
should contain, in clear writing, the book’s 
full title, name of author, and publisher, 
if possible. Enclosed with the order should 
be the amount necessary to cover the publish- 
ers’ advertised price, if known. No charge 
will be made for postage or delivery. 
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German Works for Bible Students.* 


HERE is seldom announced a handsomer, and: in’ 
many respects a more valuable, work than the 
new picture Bible issued by the well-known head-pastor 
of the Protestant cathedral in Ulm, Dr. Pfleiderer. The 
book contains @ dvundred and thirty-five full-page, aid ®’ 
wealth of smaller, illustrations of the Bible text. It has 
been its editor’saim toselect from’ the whole rangé of 
biblical art, from the days of the early Renaissance of the 
fifteenth century down to our own day and date, the 
most characteristic pictures illustrating the text of 
the Scriptures. The principle of selection is in marked 
contrast with the “Salon style” that pervades the Doré 
gallery of Bible pictures. Nor does the author make lis 
selections on the basis of the real or claimed realization 
of archeologigal, historical, or geographical exactness of 
research. He has chosen out of the whole realm of 
Christian art those pictures that he thinks illustrate best 
the spirit of the sacred Scriptures. He himself says 
that it was his intention “to create a picture Bible in 
which the best of all times is to be reproduced, illustrat- 
ing all leading biblical personalities and events, and this 
to be done in a systematic manner and in # unity of 
spirit.” This “ unity of spirit” is throughout a reveren- 
tial. consideration for the traditional religious types gs 
exemplified in the biblical characters. In accordance 
with this plan, we have here a gallery that could scarcely 
be surpassed. Not only have the best known pictures of 
the kind been reprodaced, but, with the instincts of a 
true artist, the author has found in unfrequented libra- 
ries and rare editions a goodly number of practically 
unknown Bible pictures ofrare value. Thus theso-called 
picture Bible of Rafael—that is, the frescoes painted in 
the loggia of the Vatican—are here published for the first 
time in woodcut. Only rarely does one miss what might 
be expected. The collection has none of Hofmann’s 
Christ pictures, probably because they are copyrighted 
by other firms. In the majority of cases the pictures are 
reproduced in woodcut, only in exceptional cases in pho- 
tographic or half-tone style. These three volumes have 
not their equal for the study of the history of Bible art 
and illustration. For the student in this department 
they constitute an invaluable thesaurus. 
The Greifewalder Studien are a characteristic German 
publication. At times when a prominent German cele- 





* Bilderbibel. Herausgegcben von Dr. Rudolf Pfleiderer. 
Stuttgart : Siddeutsches Verlagshaus. 
marks; Vol. III, 22 marks. 

Greifswalder S'udien: Theologische Abhandlungen Hermann 
Cremer dargebracht. 356 pages. Giitersloh : Bertel~mann. 

Kirchliches Handlexicon. Begriindet von Carl Meusel. 
230 pages. Leipzig : Justns Naumann. 

Das Ratsel des Fiinfbuches Moses. 
pages. Gitersloh : Bertelsmann. 

Des Ratsels Léisung. Yon Eduard Rupprecht. 
loh : Bertelemann. 

Fiavii Josephi Opera. Edidit et apparatu critico instruxit B. 
Niesse. 7 vols. 8vo. Berlin: Weidmann 


8 vols, 
Vol. 1, 32 marks; Vol. Il, 24 


Vol. V. 
Von Eduard Rupprecht, 160 


273 pages. Giiters- 
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brates the twenty-fifth or fiftieth anni- 
versary of his appo.atment to a profes- 
sor’s chair, his pupils or colleagues sur- 
prise him with the publication of a series 
_ of essays in commemoration of the jubilee. 

In the present book we have a series of 

twelve Bible investigations prepared in 

honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 

Professor Cremer’s activity as a univer- 

sity teacher,—the well-known author of 

the New Testament lexicon, They are 
original investigations ofareal problems in 
modern biblical research, They combine 

a warm and devoted reverence for the 

word with a fair and exact critical in- 

vestigation of the Scriptures. Professor 

Oettli examines into the relation of Amos 

and Hosea to the Pentateuchal problem, 

and reaches the conclusion that the mod- 
ern critics are wrong in claiming that these 
prophets condemned the sacrificial cultus. 

Professor Giesebrecht discusses the rela- 
. tion of the prophetic gift to similar phe- 
nomena in other religions, with the 
conclusion that only inspiration, but not 
naturalism, can explaia their predictions. 
Professor Schlatter gives a detailed study 
‘on Matthew 7 : 21-28, and Zéckler fur- 
nishes what is probably the most interest- 
ing essay in the group,—a discussion of 
the work done by lower and by higher 
criticism in reference to Acts, showing, on 
the basis of Blass’s work on this book, 
that higher criticism has reasons to go 
slowly in its conclusions, until lower or 
textual criticism has done its work. An 
exceptionally fine essay in monumental 
theology is that of Professor Victor 
Schultze, on “ Roll and Codex,” in which 
he shows that the history of the gradual 
change from the roll to the codex form 
ean be utilized for the study of the New 
Testament canon. Four other essays are 
of an exegetical nature, and all on New 
Testament problems, while the last three 
are dogmatical and practical. The whole 
“body, while composed of research articles 
of not altogether equal value, is another 

example of what is now our best biblical 
work,—detailed investigation. 

Such prominence is given to German 

biblical works of an advanced and more or 
less neological type of thinking, that the 
fact is sometimeg overlooked that conser- 
vative-German theology is also producing 
works of a sterling value that deserve 
recognition. One of the best in this line 
is the Church Lexicon, begun by Meusel, 
and continued after his death by thrce of 
his friends. It is a cyclopedia in the in- 
terests of conservative research. At pres- 
ent the fifth volume is being issued, in 
pich probably the most interesting article 
"on the Pentateuch. One finds herea 
“summary of the reasons why, even in the 
"presence of destructive critical thought, 
not a few German scholars still adhere to 
the old views of the Mosaic authorship of 
these books. 

This naturally will draw attention to 
the two great protagonists of the old 
Bible views in Germany at present,— 
namely, the Rev. Dr. Zahn of Stuttgart, 
“who is now lecturing in Tiibingen to 
counteract the evil influences of the criti- 
cal teachings at the university, and Pastor 
Eduard Rapprecht. From the pen of the 
former we have had no work later than 
his Ernste Blicke in den Wahn der Modernen 
Kritik. But the latter has published two 
separate volumes on the Pentateuchal 
problem, in which the old positions are 
defended with vigor and determination. 
> The former work, which is dedicated to 
Professor Dr. William Henry Green of 
Princeton, is a collection of thirty-five 
essays without any special principle of 
unity, on leading questions of Peuta- 
teuchal analysis. The latter work is a 
detailed analysis of the testimony of the 
New Testament in reference to the Penta- 
teuch, and the literary questions pertain- 
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ing to it. In this respect, the book is 
fairly exhaustive. The author makes a 
strong point in contrasting tne teachings 
of Christ and his apostles with the tenets 
of modern critics. 

An excellent specimen of careful edit- 
ing is the new and classical edition of 
Josephus’s writings, begun by Niesse in 
1887, and now completed with the publica- 
tion of the seventh orindex volume. The 
first four volumes bring the Antiquities 
together with the Life, the fifth contains 
“the polemics Against Apion, and the sixth 
the rest of the writings of the Jewish his- 
torian, It is a text edition such as we 
have of but few ancient writers, and may 
well be in the hands of every one who has 
occasion critically to use the works of 


Josephus, 
CAS 


Myths and Mother-Plays. By Sara E. Wiltse. 
(Medium 8vo, illustrated, pp. 57. Spring- 
field, Mass.: Milton Bradley Co. $1.) 


There is much poetic beauty in the 
ancient “ nature myths,” and there is no 
reason why they should not be properly 
presented to young children, In this book 
Miss Wiltse gives twelve of these myths, 
alternating them with portions of Frebel’s 
mother-plays. If she had presented the 
myths as simply as she has the mother- 
plays, they would have been much better 
adapted for children of the kindergarten, 
or even primary, age. One of Miss Wiltse’s 
faults is her proneness to lose sight of the 
personnel of her audience. There are pas- 
sages in these pages quite unintelligible to 
the kindergarten child, however much 
such child may seem to enjoy them. But 
the collection as a whole undoubtedly has 
value for children of from eight or nine 
years: upwards, A comparison of the 
mother-plays with the same subjects in 
Miss Blow’s recent standard work, The 
Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich 
Freebel’s Mother Play, shows a difference 
not merely verbal, but sometimes amount- 
ing to a difference in purport. They will 
nevertheless prove very helpful to many a 
parent. And, indeed, there are not many 
mothers, to say nothing of teachers, but 
that will derive instruction as-well as pleas- 
ure from Miss Wiltse’s version of the na- 
ture myths themselves. The book is 
therefore a good.one for the young people’s 
home library, as well as a resource for 


their teacher. 
2 


Wild England of To-day, and the Wild Life 
in It. By C.J. Cornish. With illustra- 
tions from drawings by Lancelot Speed, 
and from photographs. (Small 8vo, pp. 
xiii, 310. ndon and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $3.50.) 


Mr. Jeffries, in his Red Deer, showed us 
the existence of a Wild England, over 
which the noblest of wild animals roam in 
safety. Mr. Cornish takes the birds chiefly 
as his theme, and in out-of-the-way cor- 
ners he finds eagles, ospreys, great plovers, 
kingfishers, bitterns, cormorants, herons, 
and other shy birds, still lingering. Be- 
sides these, he has many chapters on more 
familiar forms of wild life in the York- 
shire fens, in English scenery, and the 
like, which make a very attractive book to 
those who possess a love for close contact 
with nature and her manifold life. The 
pictures are characteristic, but lack finish. 


CAB 
Literary Notes and News 


Armenian literature 
seems likely to contri- 
bute as much as did 
Abyssinian and Syriae to our recovery of 
lost works in early Christian and Jewish 
literature. Father Aucher, early in the 
century, recovered from the Armenian the 
important work on chronology by Euse- 
bius which Justus Scaliger almost recon- 
structed from the Greek fragments in the 
sixteenth century. He also found several 


Armenian 
Literature 








lost treatises of Philo Judeeus in Armenian 
translations. More recently, Mr. Cony- 
beare of Oxford found an Armenian ver- 
sion of the Syriac commentary by Ephraem 
on the Diatessaron (or Gospel Harmony) 
of Tatian, enabling us to recover a large 
part of Tatian’s text, and to add his name 
with certainty to the list of very early 
witnesses to the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel. Mr. Conybeare in the Expositor 
for March, adds a translation from the 
Armenian of a homily of Gregory the 
Wonder-worker, who was bishop of a town 
in Pontus A. D, 233-270. It is if the 
florid style of this Father’s other writings. 
Thus he writes of our Lord: “‘ With roses 
and lilies and fragrant garlands, Christ, 
our imperishable Spring, hath come unto 
us, and hath filled the fair garden of the 
churches, even the seed-plots of our hearts, 
[with flowers] from the Paradise of God.” 





The advertising rate of The Sunday School 
Times is 80 cents per line for one: or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscription 
list at any time. For Terms of Subscription, see 
fourteenth page. 


For coughs, asthma, and throat disorders 
Brown's Bronchial Troches are an effectual 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 





Too tired to sleep. Take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. The weariness from brain work 
and nervous excitement is the most ener- 
vating fatigue there is. Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate quiets the nerves and induces sleep. 





Special Notices 





Sickness amo children is prevalent at all 
seasons of the year, but can be avoided largely when 
they are properly cared for. Infant Heaith is the title 
of a vaiuable pamphlet accessible to all who will send 
address to the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y.City. 
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MUSIC 


‘Messiah Victorious,” 


- 
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by J. EK. 
all, is a fine ser- 
vice containing responsive readings, interspersed 
with appropriate songs. Price, 5 cents per single 
copy. 


py 
** Easter Selections,’’ ao econ 
dings. Price, 


ceded by a set of selected responsive rea 
5 cents per single copy. 
é 
A Special Circular 

containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Easter 
will be sent free on application. 

The new music for 1896 is very fine, in- 
cluding in addition to the two publications 
above named, splendid solos and duets, 
and fine anthems for the choir. 


CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
Flower Praise (20c.). Festival of the Flowers (30c.). 
Under the Paims (30c.). : 
The Musical Visiter for March will contain a 
supplement of Easter anthems. Price, 15 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 
SONGS FOR SPRING TIME 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath-School. 
$80 per 100 copies. 


Christian Endeavor Hymns, for young people. 
$30 per 100 copies. 


Do not substitute Inferior books because of lower 
price. The best are cheapest! 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The CORNET edition of 


Living Hymns 
is now ready. Price, one dollar. 


J. J. HOOD 940 W. Madison St. 


EASTER jae 


sample Easter ser- 
vices. | 
Cait 
as au st., N.Y. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 


33 East 17th Street, New York 
Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a speciality. 
164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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Phila., Pa. 
1024 Arch St. 

















poowe. Samples representing over 
250 varieties for 4 cents, if your stationer does 
not keep and will not supply you. 


Letter Is delightful when you use the , 
popular 

Writing BOSTON LINEN, > 

BOSTON BOND, and 4 

BUNKER HILL 4 

writin, ; 

> 
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Samuel Ward Co. 
49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 
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twenty Centuries or more. 


for the unlearned Bible reader. 


after will think of qiestioning them. 
and fervent style. 
contagious. 
his feet. 


Presbyterian Review. 


illustrations. 
the publishers 
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1031 Walnut -Street. 








Kadesh-barnea 


Its Importance and Probable Site, with the Story of a Hunt for it. 
Including Studies of the Route of the Exodus and the 
Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Kadesh-barnea has long been recognized as the key to the history of the 
Israelites’ wanderings in the wilderness, and its site has been in dispute for 
Dr. Trumbull's discoveries in the East practically 
determine the route of the exodus, of the main outlines of the wanderings, 
and of the southern boundary of the, Holy Land. The story of the desert 
hunt for the lost site of Kadesh-barnea is an attractive story of adventure 
quite out of the usual experience of travelers. 
too highly of the value of this book for biblical students, and of its fascination » 


“ This is the most important work upon the geography of the Holy Land 
produced in America since the ‘ Biblical Researches’ of Edward Robinson. 
... Dr. Trumbull . . . has established the site of Kadesh-barnea so thoroughly, 
and so fortified his conclusions on every hand, that we beliéve no one here- 
. . . The book is written in an interesting 
The author grepples with his readers. His enthusiasm is 
The critic has to take care and stand firm lest he be swept off 
We thank Dr. Trumbull for his labor of love and enthusiasm. --He 
. has done honor to American pluck and indefatigable research. We are 

proud of the book and the man.”"—Prorgssor C. A. Briccs, in The 


A book of 478 pages (79% inches), with two maps and four full-page 
Price, $3. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 


John D. Wattles & Co. ; 
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A Waif’s Point of View 


{Mary G. St. John, in The Altruist Interchange. } 


AY, lady,*I’se given’ it to you 
straight, I ain’t tellin’ you no lies, 

Me fader died Jast month in the hospital, 
and me mudder is doin’ time on the Island. 
Yer see, after me fader died, me mudder 
got kinder down on her luck, and she just 
tuk a drop or two to brace up on. De 
odder night they wuz a lot of them over 
to Sweeny’s, and they rushed the growler 
all the evenin’, and bimeby there wuz a 
scrap, and the cop came along and tuk 
me mudder in. One of them ’sociations 
has got the other kids, and I’m/a-fendin’ 
for meself, sellin’ papers, and runnin’ er- 
rands, and éarryin’ bundles from the ferry 


to tlfe Elevated. Lemme carry your bag | 


for you?” 

All this from a very bright-eyed, tousle- 
headed, freckled boy at the exit of one 
of the Jersey ferries, one spring morning 
afew years ago. Glancing at the loqua- 
cious little urchin who thus regaled me 
with a bit of his family history, I was 
about to pass along unheeding the impor- 


_, tunity, but my satchel was heavy and I 


hesitated. That moment’s hesitation 
caused me to be surrounded with a lot of 
boys, all making grabs at my bag. But my 
boy claimed the right of eminent domain ; 
in language by no means Chesterfieldian 
he defended his claim. After some push- 
ing and shoving as vigorous as his speech 
he emerged triumphant from the fray, and, 
master of the bag and the situation, led 
the Ada! towards the Elevated Station. 
This was the beginning of an acquaint- 
ance which developed into a friendship, 
The lad, I learned, was Tim Reilly, and 


“\ also ascertained that the facts of his case 


were true. I was young in years then, full 
of enthusiasm, possessed of many philan- 
thropic ideas, most of them of the who}e- 
sale order. System and organization 
seemed to me matters of vital importance ; 
the poor were a differently constituted 
order of beings; schemes for their relief 
and improvement were to be concocted 
much after the order of patent medicines, 
" and were to be administered on the prin- 
ciple that five bottles would effect a cure. 
Of course, I never formulated these views, 


but through ignorance and inexperience- 


they were the underlying sentiment in my 
’ charitable work. Well, I became inter- 
ested‘in Tim; he was always at the ferry 
waiting to do me little services, and I 
learned to look for the freckled face with 
its turned-up interrogation-point of a nose. 
Then I began to try to improve that boy. 
I suggested a frequent use of the free baths, 
I gave him an outfit of clothing, and, 
having attended to the outer man, I tried 
to do something for his mental and spirit- 
ual development. Tim clung pertina- 
ciously to the streets of the great city. I 
could not lure him to my suburban home; 
he was firm in his refusal to travel 
Jersey-ward, and indulged in. some 
‘ remarks concerning “ hayseeds,” kindly 
exclading me from the category, however. 
Finding I was working at a disadvantage, 
and being obliged to leave home for some 
months, I induced Tim to go to an instita- 
tion for orphan boys, for Mrs. Reilly had 
found by this time a resting-place in 
Potters’ Field. 
How fine the boy looked in his neat 
uniform when I called to say good-by, 
and how I congratulated myself that the 
lad would now be under regular discipline 
‘and would be trained in habits of syste- 
matic living ! 
But I just learned a lesson from that 
he 28 of nas ed the way. I learned 








the lesson that child life does not differ 
materially in prince and pauper; that 
there is a right which philanthropists and 
sociologists unwittingly ignore in their 
plans for the betterment of the race, and 
that is human right. And this is how Tim 
taught me. I was away longer than I had 
planned, aud a year elapsed before I met 
my little friend again. I found him im- 
proved in physical condition, his speech 
had lost much of the slang of the slums, 
he had made good progress in his studies, 
but something was missing in his manner, 
even his snub nose had a downward droop, 
my little street Arab was developing into 
a human machine. At last, in reply to an 
inquiry, Tim broke forth: “Say, lady, 
this isa mighty nice place, the grub is good, 
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and yer gets all yer wants; the steam pipes 
and fixin’s keeps yer warm ; yerdon’t have 
to dodge a cop to git a bath, and we wears 
real swell clothes. They’se awful good to 
to us, see, but we’s such a Jot that the good 
don’t alluz go round, And I’d ruther be 
out of this, and not have so much grub and 
things, ef I could just be with Dick and 
some of the fellers that cares for yer.” 
And my hero lifted up his voice and 
wailed, wept—hungry little heart—for the 
privation and dirt of his tenement home, 
for there was what stood to him for love 
and human interest. Drying his tears on 
a regulation handkerchief, he added as a 
clinching argument, “I’d rather be a 
Jersey hayseed than a ’sylum boy.” 

That opened my eyes to the une thing 








an institution caanot provide—the subtie 
human touch, the home feeling that comes 
from a home with a little “h.” Tim did 
not.remain “a ’syluin boy.” I took him at 
his word, and made a “ hayseed ” of him 
in very truth in a farmer’s family, and soon 
Dick and some of the other “ fellers ” were 
transformed in like manner. There is a 
great deal of “the roaring human boy” 
about them still, they are not little saints, 
but, on the contrary, they are not little 
machines. And for myself, I have learned 
to give to system and organization their 
true value, but not to elevate both above 
the human right to love and sympathy 
inherent, though latent, in the child of the 
slums as well as in the petted darling of 
the avenue. 
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The Cough 
Which Lingers 
because of a run-down con- 
dition of the system, and is 


not affected by ordinary 
cough medicines, will usu- 
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because it gives 
strength to the weakened 


body and it to 
throw off disease. 
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A Series of Thirty Articles on the 
Nature and Scope and Methods of 


By H. Clay Trumbull 
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tian educator in the sphere of the home training of children, as distinct 


pre- 


cept in its pages has been tested by the principles of Christian philosophy, and 
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In the Dark 


[From “ Sonnets and Lyrics,” by Katrina Trask.] 


LONGED for thee, O Christ, to be my guest, 
To break the bread, and pour the living 


wine, 
All consecrated, in this home of mine, 
That my poor soul and spirit might be blessed. 
Perchance I called thee not enough ; confessed 
My yearning want too seldom at thy shrine, 
To bring thy presence, glorious, divine. 
Thou for these many years hast thought it best 

That I should wait. There came instead to me 
Remorseless Death, whose ruthless besom swept 
4 fireside empty ; then apart I crept, 

one beneath the shadow,—ah, but see ! 

I raise my head my barren home to mark, 
And thou, O Christ, art standing in the dark. 


a> 


The Rainbow and the 
Throne 


[By the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, in The 
Independent. } 


ERY much of the charm, as well as 
of the power, of the Bible, lies in its 
imagery. A truth is not true till it is 
truthfully told, and, for that, picture is far 
more effective than paragraph. Paragraph 
anatomizes, while picture puts the case 
forward in its corporate fulness and com- 
pleteness. It is on that account that the 
story of the Prodigal Son has done so much 
work in the world; its pictorial character 
enables it to concentrate itself before us 
in a single instantaneous effect, instead of 
being obliged to retail itself out in a suc- 
cession of small effects. There is nothing, 
therefore, that is chippy about it, It is 
all there, and all combines itself in a sin- 
gle impression. First and last, by the 
great painters of the church, the gospel 
has all been put on canvas, That is 
because canvas fits the gospel, which is 
only another way of saying that the’ gos- 
pel is arene | picturesque, Very few 
of us can use a brush, and so we have to 
content ourselves with using words; but 
even then heis the best writer and speaker 
who is the best word-painter. 

The special effectiveness of a picture 
consists, however, not simply in its ability 
to combine in an indistinguishable whole 
a number of separate elements, but in the 
graceful facility with which it will blend 
elements that are contrary to one another 
and seemingly irreconcilable. It is on 
that last account that so much of interest 
attaches to the word-picture painted by 
St. John in his description of the charac- 
ter of God under the figure of the “ Rain- 
bow round about the Throne,”—majesty 
blossoming out in forms of tender beauty; 
the beauty brightening the majesty, the 
majesty solemnizing the beauty; divine 
and eternal, yet fringing into threads of 
genial and affectionate color. The par- 
ticular feature that concerns us just now 
is not the throne, and it is not the rain- 
bow... Particular features, as just inti- 
mated, are precisely what do not concern 
us. We have vastly too much of them. 
The charm of John’s imagery is that it so 
successfully combines what our poor 
thinking works at piecemeal. There is 
the throne and thefe is the rainbow; the 
solemnity of the throne glorifies the rain- 
bow, and the rainbow gilds the throne, 
They are not two pictures, but one. The 
‘\two features that customary thought 
divorces the imagery marries in solid 
wedlock, and righteousness and peace are 
shown to have kissed each other. 

There is yp | 80 necessary for us as 
to know God, and that cannot properly 
be called a knowing of him which divides 
itself among the details of his character, 
or falls short of an affectionate and reve- 
rential experiehce of him in his unity and 
wholeness. That is a wonderful answer 
which stands in the Westminster Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism in response to the 

uestion, “‘ What is God?” “God isa 

pirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable 
in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth.” That is 
indeed a masterly answer, but then it does 
not give me my God any more than put- 
ting arins, Jegs, trunk, and head alongside 
of one another composes fy father.” Con- 
sidered as a schedule of particulars, a bill 
of details, that answer cannot be sur- 
passed ; but in its whole spirit it has to 
yield instant precedence to the imagery 
of Jobn’s representation, provided the 

















ect sought is not a God dissected in the 
i of but God whole 
and entire in the interests of love and 
worship. If we are going to draw nigh to 
5 nineties. snap ange mal agg we 
shall have to come to him as a d 
proaches his father, who never contem- 
pilates him as an a te of qualities 
that have to be thought of successively 
and dealt with one atatime. To the boy 
his father is one, not only undivided, but 
essentially indivisible, with all his quali- 
ties felt as mutually inherent. : 
The Deity-dissecting spirit of analysis 
not only asserts itself in men’s homileti- 
cal expositions, but even creeps into their 
rayers. It is not unusual to hear a pub- 
fic petitioner approach God first on the 
side of his holiness, then move a few 
d and come at him on the side of 
his wisdom, then still once more shift his 
point of rvation, and touch him at the 
angle. of his loving-kindness. All of that 
is hardly so much to be called praying to 
God as it is an assumption of devoutness 
! in the presence of a triangular abstrac- 
tioa. hatever value there may be in 
theological discriminations for other pur- 
our minds must be brushed clean 
of them before our supplications can be- 
come prayers. Asa stu ent: tempted 
* Zam concerned to know somethjng about 
the human mind as such. As a student 
of anatomy I am similarly concerned to 
know something about the human body as 
such, But in conference with my friend 
I cease from my character as a psycholo- 
gist or as an anatomist, I come to him 
with the simple, seamless feeling that he 
is aman and my friend. -There is noth- 
. ing analytic about love or worship. True 
personal approach fuses into indistin- 
guishable unity all those ingredients that 
to pure — stand separate and 
distinct. In that exactly lies the truth- 
fulness and power of the picture quoted 
from John’s recog | It brings the 
solemn sovereignty of God and the sweet, 
accessible beauty and loveliness of God so 
into relation with each other that each 
quality is felt to inhere in the other, and 
one indivisible God to be the issue of it, 
all whose majesty is sweet, and all whose 
sweetness is majestic. The rainbow, is 
central about the throne, and the throne 
-bevonies visible by the light of the rain- 
bow. Once let. us feel, as John’s picture 
suggests, that God all belongs together, 
and that violence is done him whenever 
any one of his attributes is plucked from 
its coherency with his other attributes, we 
shall be saved from what has been the 
bane of all theology, namely, founding son 
some individualized attribute which has 
been rudely dislocated from its companion 
attributes, taking the amputated member, 
and electing it to be the vitals of a living 
system. That makes theology easy, but 
it makes it a lie. 
\ ... The throne is a lie without the rainbow, 
and the rainbow is a lie without the 
throne. In this we see the origin of two 
diverse schools of theologic thought; one 
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On a good (the best) skirt bind- 
ing as strenuously as on a good 
cloth for the skirt. 

Ask for (and take no other) the 


co awe 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


if your dealer will ag supply you we 
w ° 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co, P. O. Box 699, New York City. 












23 B il $1.00 
ma 

Pair ($10 alk. abeet athens 

around y under arms. Circulars free. 


Ape 
Address KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CU., EASTON. PENK., U.S.A. 


IDEAL SPRING BEDS 





Our Booklet, “ Wide-Awake Facts about Sleep,” 
illustrating and describing them, sent free. An up- 






pocket map of Fr state, sent on receipt of 
two-cent — , we 
Fostxr Puos. M’r’e Co , 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 





starts with the love of God, and gets along 


.God, and then tacks to that the lovelinesses 


— 
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starts with the solemnities of God, and the 
other starte with the amenities. They 
both make a bad start, and, consequently, 
they both make a bad finish. One begins 
with the majesty of God, and gets along 
the best-it can with his love; the other 


as well as it can with his majesty. One 
gives us a sullen despot, and oy 
ne is 


gives us a wg J grandfather. 
just as good as the other, and neither is 
good for anything so far as being a just 
statement of the truth is concerned. We 
must give just as much breadth to the 
sweep of the rainbow as we do solidity to 
the throne. And, vice versa, we must give 
just as much solidity to the throne as we 
do width of sweep to the gainbow. Our 
disposition is, of course, to accept those 
aspects of truth that are congenial to our 
own temperament, If the affectional side 
of our nature is predominatingly strong, 
why then we hang everything on the rain- 
bow. If, on the contrary, we have a pre- 
disposition toward the severities, then we 
knock out the rainbow to make room for 
more throne, The trouble with us is that 
we are top-heavy, and we undertake to 
read our top-heaviness into the character 
of God, whereas we ought to be reading 
God’s equilibrium into our top-heaviness, 
If the Old School man starts with the im- 
mensities and the solemn rigidities of 


of God, for the reason that something 
must be done with them, and nothing 
better offers, it is a question whether we 
that are New School are not some of us 
obnoxious to the obverse charge of start- 
ing with the lovelinesses of God, and then 
tacking to them the solemn rigidities of 
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God, for the reason that something must 
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ng with them, and nothing better 


oers. 

Theological equilibrium is a great art, 
= it is oo one object of the = he 

elp us tothatart, Pet passages in the 
Bible are dangerous. They are like op- 
tional studies in college, which are se- 
lected, not on the basis of what we most 
need, but on the basis of what we most 
like, and therefore, perhaps, need Jeast. 
Temperament has tog much to say about 
what our religious convictions shall be, 
and therefore allows us to lean either to 
the one side or the other of the steady 
perpendicular of truth. The essential 
difference between New School and Old 
School is temperamental, When we stand 
in front of a mirror, we take what comes. 
We can do nothing else. That is the way 
to stand in front of the Bible. <A promi- 
nent clergyman of this city, whose name 
we are all familiar with, told me once that 
he had just commenced to read the Bible 
for the simple purpose of finding out what 
it says; left off his theological and tem- 
peramental spectacles, and reading it now 
with bare eyes. Proceeding on the basis 
of that principle, it, would soon come 
about that we should leave off worshiping 
our own mental bias, and commence wor- 
shiping God, not sorting out his attri- 
butes, but worshiping him, which is 
another matter, not stumbling over this 
or the other aspect of his character, but by 
the aid of his Word and his Spirit rising 
to the altitude of a balanced apprehension 
of him, wherein the rainbow shall arch 
the throne, and the sovereignty which 
commands the will and the love which 
persuades the heart Clasp with one an- 
other in the sweet kingliness of a father- 
hood that determines the life. 
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A slang term—denoting lots of rubbing, fast falling into disuse since 
the introduction and almost universal use of 


GOLD DUST 


Which will you use, the Washing Powder or the elbow grease? The 
first knocks the dirt out, the other knocks you ont. 


sold by all grocers, in large packages. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
New York. 
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Washing 
Powder 


GOLD DUST is 
Price 25 cents. Made orly by 


Boston. Philadelphia. 
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BR E Ni E Ni o E. R that no Stocking will wear 


well or look well that does not fit well. 








cant mentioning this publication. 


THE Wrawtreie mebest- F itti ng 
—=— IT 18 THE ONLY STOCKING THAT IS 
==KNITTED TO THE SHAPE OF THE HUMAN FOOT== 


a@ THE TRADE-MARK haut rb IS STAMPED ON THE TOE. 


Descriptive Price-List, free, to any applicant. 
Beautiful Castle Calendar, free, to any appli- 


Shaw Stocking Co. 
LOWELL, MASS. 














_ _If you want a sure relief for 
limbs, use an 





Allcock’s 
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pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Porous 


Plaster 


_ BEAR IN MiIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 














and breath. 
An absolutely safe 
dentifrice, 
popular with refined 
people for over 
fifty years. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A small sample bottle free, if you 
mention The Sunday School Times, 
Address the proprietors of Sozodont, 
Hall & Ruckel, Wholesale Druggists, 
New York City. 














- Church Purnishings — 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
iN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS << 








GRAND RAPIOS.MICH/T. 





Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 

Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 4 
90 Canal St., Boston es 
Catalogs sent. Ft 


- PULPIT FURNITURE. ~~~ 


A. B. & E, L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. : 











Send for illustrated catalogue. 








CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


FURNII URE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor to BAXTER CU. SWAN, 
*. 


zeny OURNTEREOPTC( 


216 South Second Street. Puiia.. F 





ANO GIL LANTERN. 
me capy HAVE NO EQUAL Vii 
. SUBJECTS, LOW 

SEND FOR C? 
L..MANASSE 


& MADISON * CHICAGO 


an 
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"Eber SOT i 
terns Home Amusement. 266 
MCALLISTER, Mis. Opdsian, 49 





Stamped Steel Ceilings 





DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and Best for 

Church Ceilings of any shape, old or new. 

Send for catalog. 

AES H. S. NORTHROP, 35 Cherry St., N. Y. 

THE GREAT CHURCH 

For electric, gas, or oil. URCH L | G HT 

mensions, k of jighs and : % 

estimate free. 3. P. F mks, 551 Pear! &., New York. 
\EHURBRCHES, (hapcls, and Houses. Catalog free. 
/ 8. D, Price Bai L & Co., Architects, Phila., Pa. 
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at 
free 
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may be changed—made beaut ful at small cost. 


NEW WALL PAPERS 


—all less than common prices. 
BSamonles and guide to paperine. FREE. Describe Be. and 
State price you want ta par Pao an rs outfit complete, §1. 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1777 Frtbert St., Phifa.. Pa. 















THE CHINESE SAY, 
Sea oe 
SAPOLIO. 


doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 

Thousands of women in the United 

thank us every hour of their lives for having 
of Bapolio. 


Its uso saves many weary hours of toil in house- 
Cleaning. * No. 82. 











































ide wile wis ay oe 
Made of the most exquisite embroid- 
eries, at three prices— 


1.00, 


$1.25 and $1.50—the same qualities 
are selling generally for $2.00, $2.25 
and $2.50, Postage prepaid. Money 
refunded, if desired. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Dry Goods. "Philadelphia. 
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like this cut, 
Fit guaranteed 
or your 
choice of 500 
otherdesigns 
mailed for 
Ten Cents. 
) Catalogue of 
Spring styles 





five cents. 
LADIES’ ostLanerres a 
easton. sheets free. 
NEW IDEA PATTERN COo., 
290 and 192 West Broadway, New York. 
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“ LINENE™ are the best and most econo 

4 Shey ore made of fine. cluth, 
reversible, ne 

seeinee tad 

wear 
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“Pure and Sure.” 
leveland 
BAKING PowDER. 

Each ingredient is tested before compounding, and 
it must be found of the highest standard. The baking 


powder itself is tested. That’s why each a does 
perfect work. 











Moa? IGYGES. $85 





O’NEILES. 


Avenue, 20th to 2 w York. 
tm, ersand eae bry mA reg Millinery, 
@to..in the United States. Send for samplesand prices. 



























ee ONEY IS MADE by saving it, and 

rea ee there is mo better way to save it, 

mesa ~ than in preserving your buildings 

FAREESTOUE ore. | by having them well painted with Pure 

coxerem }O™"™% | White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. They 

ATLANTIO cannot be well painted with anything else. 

pieced ‘!To be sure of getting 

—r New York. 

=| |Pure White Lead 

vxroN ure ACA 

SOUTHERN 

sxruan } em examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 

sun For colors use NationaL Leap Co.’s Pure 

ae ees, {% tous | White Lead Tinting Colors; they are the 

daeitesinds “| best and most permanent; prepared ex- 

soun2.1zwiesnos.co| pressly for tinting Pure White Lead. 

MORLEY Philadelphic. Pamphlet giving vaiuaole information and card ening seme simphe 
Cleveland. of colors free ; also cards showing pictures of twelve h 

SALEM Salon, Mass a ¥-— gry oy inketan Pe aaa of shades fercanged 

eccery Bate NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 


“FOR BEAUTY AND ECONOMY USE 
H. W. JOHNS’ LIQUID PAINTS 


ASBESTOS: 


THE STANDARD PAINTS for Structural Purposes 
FREE BY MAIL—Illustrated Designs of Cottages with Samples of 56 colors. _ 
Also manufacturers of Asbestos Materials, Roofing, Steam- n-pi and Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, Fire and 
Water Proof Sheathing, Asbestos Cloth. O Descriptive lists and Samples free by mai King, 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO:, 8 Maiden Lane, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITES 
*Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth 


Our unequaled facilities enable us to supply better bicycles for less money than other makers can afford 
to market an inferior production, hence in purchasing a Waverley there is a clear saving of $15 or more. A higher 
grade bicycle it is impossible to produce. _ Our catalog explains all. Send for it. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Teaching a 
and Teachers H. Clay Trumbull 


Dr. Trumbull’s book “ Teaching and Teachers” has already 
found its way into the hands of many thousand Sunday-school 
workers. It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday- 
school teaching. ° 
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“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work widened 
in scope by reading this book. It is by far the best that has 
yet appeared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, and the 
thoroughness for which this calls would be an unmistakable 
blessing to every school in the land," — The Outlook. 


A book of 390 pages (7% X5-™% inches), bound in cloth. 
Price, $1. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., rice pa. 


Improvenient in soap has 
kept pace with the de- 
mands of civilization. 
Have you kept. pace with 
the improvement in soap? 
COPCO bathsoap is the 
perfectsoap. It represents 
the latest and greatest step 
of the skilled soapmaker. . 
Use it once and it will 
seem almost like degen- 
eration to use any ofher 
kind. The price is an- 
other part of this great 
improvement—5 cents. 

The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
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Unequalled 
im Strength 


The high-carbon -steel and nickel steel 
used in the tubing of Colpmbia: 

have nc eqtial .in’, their power to resist 
the strains. to which a bicycle frame is 
put. This tubing is all made in the 
Columbia mills especially for Columbias 


Standard of the World 


Columbias in quality and con- 
struction are ina cass LOO 
by themselves. to all alike 

The Columbia Catalogue, handsomest art 
work of the year, is free from thé Columbia” 
agent, or is mailed for two 2-centstanips. _~ 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Branch Sania and Agencies 
aré almost everywhere. 














ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


i 
$3. SHOE "Wollist"* 


If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- & 3 








amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 


OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 

other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped or on the bottom. 


Ask your dealer for our 85, 
$4, $3.50, 82.50, $2.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, 82 ‘and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO If your dealer 
cannot by = send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 3 cents 
to pay =. State kind, style 
of toe {cap plain), size and 

Jur Custom Dept. will fill 
ma order. Send for new Illus- 

ted Catalogue to Box N. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 











In ordering goods, or in 
concerning anything advertised in 
you will 1 oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver 
tisement in Sunday School 








blishers will refund to subscribers any money 


The Su Sunday 8 School ol Times intends to admit ‘only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an mney that they lose of a party not having good commercial credit be inacvertently inserted, 
pu that 

















